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Light up a Kent, 
got a good thing going 

...Good taste from the Kent filter 
and good tobaccos. 


ft 


Good vintage tobaccos flavor-blended 
to taste mild and mellow 


KENT 

f t C'GAMCTTES 



KING SIZE 


Kent. ..the one cigarette 
for everyone who smokes! 


R Lorillard Co 




They helped 
start a revolution 


If you think these men look like revolution- 
aries— you’re right. Around the turn of the 
century they were among the band of rugged 
individualists who changed Milwaukee’s — and 
the world’s — minds about beer. 

You might say these Schlitz beer makers 
were the forefathers of what we know today 
as “Real gusto in a great light beer." 

And if you think brewing a great beer like 
Schlitz is a laughing matter, look at the 
picture again. 


(You should have seen how they looked 
before the photographer said “Smile.”) 

Today the gang at Schlitz looks nice and 
friendly, hut they can still get mighty per- 
snikity where real gusto is concerned. 

Get next to a glass of today’s 
Schlitz and see for. yourself. 


Schlitz— the Beer that made 
Milwaukee Famous. . .simply 
because it tastes so good. 




Introducing Spalding’s Elite 
stainless steel irons. 



as confidently as a 7. 


To put new confidence into your iron 
game, Spalding has made the most 
dramatic single advance in club de- 
sign in 72 years. 

Now each iron looks like every other 
iron in your set and you play every one 
of them, from 2 to 9, with a confidence 
you never had before. (As a matter of 
fact, without the numbers you can't be 
certain which iron you're taking out of 
the bag.) 

Spalding accomplished this innova- 
tion in iron making by uniformly round- 
ing the top edge of each ctubhead. 
Because of this highly symmetrical ap- 
pearance, you are not conscious of a 
playability difference between any of 
the clubs in your set. In addition, 
Spalding increased the length of the 
blade from the 2 to the 9 rather than 
decreasing it as in conventional sets. 
All of this gives the Elite irons a more 
desirable balance, a better "feel" and 
improved playability in every iron. 



Look at the similarity in these two 
irons! Note how closely the Elite 2-iron 
resembles a 7. You play it with the 
assurance of a 7-iron, too, since there 
is no difference in playability with 
the Elite stainless steel irons — the 
first "visually coordinated" set of irons 
ever made. 

It took time — none of this happened 
in a week or a month. For more than a 
year now, leading professionals across 
the United States have been testing the 


Elite stainless steel irons. This is a typi- 
cal professional reaction: 

"How can you be afraid of the long 
irons when you can’t tell which are 
the long irons?" 

Now, about stainless steel— the fin- 
est steel ever used in an iron. For 
years, club makers experimented with 
it. Spalding has now succeeded in per- 
fecting a technique that combines the 
strength and durability of the finest 
steel ever developed with the feel and 
lasting beauty golfers will appreciate. 

It takes 45% more time to make the 
Elite irons since each stainless steel 
clubhead is finished and polished by 
hand, then specially annealed. After 
being annealed, to keep a "permanent 
new look," Elite irons are plated with 
nickel and chrome, then individually 
buffed with meticulous care. Almost 
impervious to weather, the Elite irons 
resist nicking, chipping, scraping and 
scratching from pebbles, sand, gravel 
and coarse rough. 

Two new exclusive grips are avail- 
able only on Elite irons. The Spalding 
Cord-Control Grip™ or the Baby Calf- 
skin leather Cushion-Form Grip™. 

For the golfer who can afford to de- 
mand the very best, the Spalding stain- 
less steel Elite irons are the only an- 
swer. Ask your golf professional to 
show them to you so you can see for 
yourself the difference in design that's 
going to mean so much to your game. 

Take the fear out of every iron with 
the new Elite irons. 

•Oesign Pal Applied tor Sold only through toll professional shops 

SPALdJivG 

A. G. Spalding & Bios. Inc., Chicopee, Massachusetts 
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Next week 

CONTROVERSIAL Bill Vceck 
has written an explosive book 
about baseball. In the first of 
five parts, he gives an insider's 
account of the Keane resigna- 
tion and the Berra dismissal. 

SPORT IN SCOTLAND is a 
growing attraction for Ameri- 
cans. Color photographs and a 
firsthand report detail the de- 
lights of shooting, fishing and 
pony trekking in the heather. 

CARROLL AND HIS COBRAS 
are the greatest show in motor 
racing. Carroll is Shelby, the 
Cobras are the cars he builds. 
An appreciation of an amia- 
ble Texan by Coles Phinizy- 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED 
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Our interest in the land is not confined 
to the wonderfully varied hunting and 
fishing opportunities it provides; we 
like to help Americans to study and 
enjoy nature and to light to preserve its 
beauties. 

Lyndon Johnson has probably 
shown more interest in these matters 
than any President since Teddy Roose- 
velt. Thus the sensitive story on the 
L.B.J. country (page 76), written for 
us by another Texan, Edwin Shrakc. is 
apt in more than one sense. It goes far 
to explain President Johnson’s solid, 
sentimental attachment to the Hill 
Country of central Texas- the sort of 
country. Shrakc says, “where a man is 
on the earth under a big sky and there 
is no way to fake it.” 

This tribute to L.B.J. country, and 
to its wild turkeys and white-tailed 
deer, its bobcats, coyotes, w ild horses, 
Mexican juniper. Spanish oak and 
scrub cedar and mesquite. is in a jour- 
nalistic tradition that has produced 
some of this magazine's best writing. 
In the past decade Nature and Con- 
servation have been regular editorial 
departments. Five years ago Coles Phi- 
nizy told an enlightening story of the 
painstaking research conducted on 
ducks and geese at the isolated Delta 
Waterfowl Research Station on Lake 
Manitoba. Canada (SI, June 6, 1960), 
and over the years John O'Reilly has 
kept us abreast of developments in 
Florida's Everglades National Park, of 
the struggle for survival of the whoop- 
ing crane, and of the joys and jolts of 
campers when confronted with nature 
in the raw. 

The special beauty and tranquility 
of Minnesota and Ontario were deli- 
cately reflected in a piece by Jack Olsen 
(SI, July 25, I960). In such a wilder- 
ness, he wrote, the canoeing camper 
“looks at his watch less often. ... He 
arrives at his destination campsite a 
few hours later but suddenly realizes 
that it matters not at all. The white- 
throats and the whisky-jacks, the bears 
and the squirrels are there waiting for 
him. In Quetico-Supcrior the animals 


and the birds, the lakes and the trees 
are the landlord, and man is the tenant, 
endured but not integrated.” 

Nature Writer Bil Gilbert has con- 
tributed his share. He has written 
charmingly of minks and shrews, 
white-water canoeing and mushrooms. 
In his Paean to a Winged Hunter (SI. 
Feb. 4, 1963) Gilbert told of trapping 
a big. strong-flying red-tailed hawk (he 
named it Tor) and manning it by bar- 
gaining “persistently, grudgingly, over 
the one thing the bird needs from man 
— food." Gilbert described that emo- 
tional moment when the falconer 
throws his bird into the air for the 
first time, praying that a whistle will 
bring it back to his fist. Tor did come 
back and stayed with the family until 
Gilbert released it the following spring 
during the northward migration. 

It sufliccs not to report the beauties 
of the land and its creatures: they also 
have to be defended. We hope we are 
doing that. Recently, when Robert H. 
Boyle wrote passionately about con- 
servation, Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall commented that the 
author's anger was “fully justified" but 
chided the magazine for not publishing 
such an article every week. Well, it 
would be difficult to do that and still 
satisfy all the sporting appetites of our 
readers. But we plan to stay in the fight. 

To change the subject abruptly, we are 
proud to report that the Overseas Press 
Club of America has conferred one of 
its most coveted awards on this maga- 
zine. The citation is for Best Magazine 
Reporting from Abroad in 1964. Said 
theOPC: "Sports Illustrated had its 
quadrennial big chance — the ultimate 
in sports events, the Winter and Sum- 
mer Olympics — and it made the most 
of it. The scope of its coverage won 
hands-down acclaim of OPC's maga- 
zine judges this year over contenders in 
all other fields." We arc grateful to the 
Overseas Press Club for this recogni- 
tion, and also to Senior Editors Ezra 
Bowen and Andrew Crichton, who di- 
rected the teams that earned it. 
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GUARANTEED PERMANENT CREASE 


SHARP! CREASE AND ALL! 
THEY’RE BEST PREST 
AND THEY STAY THAT WAY 
FORGET ABOUT IRONING 
OR DRY CLEANING. 

THESE STRIDE SLACKS 
KEEP THEIR SHARP SHAPE 
FOREVER. JUST WASH, 

DRY AND RELAX - IN 
GUARANTEED OSHKOSH 
BEST-PREST SLACKS. 

FROM S6.95. 


OSHKOSH 

— 
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Power train warranted tor 2 years or 24,000 miles 

I’m no Grand Prix driver... but I drive a Mille Miglia 
every day: to the shopping center, to school, to the club, 
to the 5:48. And my SAAB is so dependable. 

Even I can start it in winter. And park it. And it likes me! 


the longer, lovelier, livelier SAAB. . . just $1985 ,,o 

For the lull story, including overseas delivery details, write to Dept SM-5, Saab Motors, Inc., 405 Park Avenue, New York. 
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The record-smashing winner of the 1965 Masters, 
golf champion JACK NICKLAUS, 
tells you 55 ways to lower your golf score 




ttnpHE VICTORY by Jack 
-L Nicklaus in the Mas- 
ters." says Bobby Jones, 
in the New York Times, 
4 “was the greatest tourna- 
ment performance in golf 
history.” 

Now. in his first book. 
My 55 Ways to Lower 
Your Golf Score. Nick- 
laus shows you how to 
ii itii a putunii slash strokes from your 
1 hr QTern'"> Src game. It is a step-by-step 
revelation of his approach, 
his golf thinking, and his championship 
technique. 

Here is what he has to 
say about his book: 

“Some time ago, Sports Illustrated in- 
vited me to do a series of articles. They 
teamed me up with Francis Golden, a 
brilliant artist who knows the mechan- 
ics of the game of golf almost as well as 
I do. Between us, we came up with what 
I honestly feel is a new kind of golf in- 
struction: pictures that so clearly show 
such things as firm grip, smooth stroke, 
movements of arms and legs, that the 
word explanations can always be short 
and absolutely to the point. The lavish 
use of as many as four colors per pic- 
ture — plus a series of color arrows, 
properly placed — make this possible. 
(No other golf instruction pictures or 
photographs I’ve seen can come close 
to these in simplicity or clearness.) 

“Those magazine articles, which orig- 
inally started out as a ten-parter, were 
so well received that they grew and 
grew — first into a regular feature, and 
now, this book. I’m very proud of my 
book, because over the years I’ve read 
just about everyone else’s golf book. 
And while some of them were helpful, 
too many of them (in my opinion) take 
you too far back from where you hap- 
pen to be. Others strain at picking the 
specks out of the pepper, or overem- 
phasize one phase of the game at the 
expense of others. I don’t fall into any 
of these traps. 




Here we go . , . my 55 ways 

“You’re not going to agree with every- 
thing I say - because I don't believe in 
all the generally accepted principles of 
golf. But everything I tell you I've prof- 
ited from. And as you know, I’ve had a 
fair degree of success. So let's go. 

“You’ll find out why so many touring 
pros cock their heads just before start- 
ing their backswing. There are three 
good reasons for it. You'll find out how 
to play the wind factor . . . when a 1-iron 
is better than a 4-wood . . . how the 
proper tempo of your swing can make a 
big improvement on your present game 
. . . two little changes that can improve 
tee shots ten per cent in distance. 

“You’ll see how to lick narrow holes 
with a controlled fade . . . how to execute 
an often overlooked but vital element 
in the intentional hook . . . when and 
how to use long irons. 

“If tension is high and you 
need only to put a medium ap- 
proach shot into the middle of 
the 18th green and two-putt to 
break 90 (or take a Nassau or 
win the Club championship), I’ll 
show you how the pros do it. 

I'll also show you how to hit a u 

shot that is quite difficult for *® r 2: 
most golfers, but vital for a 
better score: the long full iron from a 
fairway sand trap. 

You benefit from tournament tactics 

“Every one of the 55 situations I tell 
you about in my book has come up in 
actual play. Many times, specific tour- 
nament instances are cited. And fre- 
quently, I’ll tell you what other pros do. 
For example, you’ll get a tip I learned 
from Jack Burke on how to get more 
accurate distance and aim on putts. And 
you'll see why Gary Player — who is 
only 5 feet 7 — uses a shaft one inch 
longer than most other pros. 

“In my book you’ll also get answers 
to the “whys” and “hows” that so often 
bug you in the course of play. How can 
you hit a long-iron approach shot that 
will clear bunkers and hazards in front 
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JACK NICKLAUS 

of the green, yet stay out of trouble 
behind the green? How can you easily 
hit a ball in a divot mark or in a bad 
fairway lie? How can you successfully 
hit a full shot from a steep, downhill lie? 

"You’ll learn how to determine before- 
hand which way a putt will break — even 
though it appears to break from left to 
right when viewed from behind, and from 
right to left when looked at from the other 
direction. And you'll see how to consist- 
ently hit good wedge shots. 

What to do when it 
"looks like curtains " 

“I'll show you what to do when your ball 
misses the green and nestles into high 
swirling rough . . . when you’re trapped 
next to the green and the pin is much too 
close for a full, conventional explosion . . . 
when your ball rolls against the back edge 
of a trap in a way that makes it almost im- 
possible to get the club head down into the 
ball. 

“And while we're on the sub- 
ject of "frustration." let’s not for- 
get that old bugaboo, putting. I 
show you how to eliminate those 
nightmare three-putt greens: how 
to get the short putts down con- 
sistently: when to putt from a trap. 
I also tell you when you should and 
\ shouldn’t concede putts, and why. 
the tiKiit “You'll get much more valuable 
a power, know-how in my book — but space 
limitations keep me from elabo- 
rating here. Instead . . . 

Why not try out my book 
for 30 days — without cost 
"You probably won’t need my help on alt 
the 55 shots, strategies and situations I tell 
you about. But I guarantee you will find 
enough pointers to improve your score. 
That's why my publisher makes this no- 
risk offer”: 

Try Jack Nicklaus' book, My 55 Ways 
To Lower Your Golf Score, for 30 
days. Put into prac- 





Have You Read Arnold Palmer's 
MY GAME AND YOURS? 


rmy has been yelling for. It 
is unlike any other writing on the 
game. It invites you to "forget the 
fancy theory, shake off your in- 
feriority complex" and start out 
afresh, with Amie, to assimilate 
the incredibly simple basics he 


considers all-important. The result 
is one of the most important, in- 
spiring and practical golf books 
of the decade. Profusely illustrated 
with drawings and photographs. 
You may have a copy to examine 
on the same 30-day trial offer as 
Jack Nicklaus’ book. 


tice some of the 55 
pointers Jack shows 
you. If you don’t 
agree that this is the 
clearest golf book 
you’ve ever used . . . 
if you don’t lower 
your score as shown 
in the guarantee 
chart return the book 
and pay nothing, owe 
nothing. Otherwise, 
keep Jack’s book for 
only S4.50 (plus a small shipping charge). 
Putter down to your local bookstore — oi 
mail the convenient order card. 
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Mr. Bruning 
can’t promise 
to cut your copying 
costs $ 18,000 
in one year. 




But he can tell you how 
Farmers Insurance Group 
did just that 



(with an assist from his wonderful copying machine). 


Until wo showed up. Farmers Insurance Group of 
Los Angeles was satisfied with its old copiers. But 
when we showed them that the Bruning 2000 made 
copies twice as fast, often at half the cost, there was 
no contest. Mr. Bruning's wonderful copying ma- 
chines actually saved them $18,000 the first year. 

Other users have shared a similar glowing experi- 
ence— to name two. Douglas Aircraft's Missile and 
Space Systems Division and Spiegel, Inc. 

It just stands to reason: when you can make faster 
copies at lower cost, you've got to save money. (Our 


cost per copy runs about 2Vi cents apiece— including 
materials and depreciation for volume purchasers.) 

The 2000 electrostatic copier handles documents 
from check size to 11 inches by any length. And, 
depending on your needs, you can rent, buy or lease 
a Bruning 2000. 

You'ye dubious? Good. Call your Bruning man 
for an eye-opening, purse-pinching demonstration. 
You'll find him in the Yellow Pages under Bruning 
or Addressograph Multigraph in 130 major cities. 
Or write Dept. A, Mt. Prospect, 111. 
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Enter this 

exciting sweepstakes 
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WIN A FREE VACATION 
ANYWHERE YOU LIKE IN 

MARLRORO COUNTRY 



10 Grand Prizes— 10 Chances to Win 

Go where you like, do what you please, anywhere in 
Marlboro Country (and that lakes in all 50 stales). 

Marlboro gives you s 3000 cash to pay the bills. 

Or you can use the money / or any purpose you wish. 


Come lo where the flavor is. 
Come lo Marlboro Country. 


1. Fill in the coupon below, or on a blank 3" x 5" sheet of 
paper, print your name and address. Entrants must be at 
least 21 years of age. 

2. Mail entry with IT -a 

a^ndpanel.,™ J 

Marlboro ciga p«k.„d P .n.i b 0 . end P > nt i 

rettes or a blank 

3' x 5" sheet of paper on which you have printed the word 
MARLBORO in block letters. Address entries to Marlboro 
Country Vacation Sweepstakes, Box 4500, Grand Central 
P.O., New York, New York 10017. Each entry should be 
mailed separately, postmarked on or before June 30. 1965, 
and received no later than July 10. 1965. Enter as often as 
you like. Void where prohibited or regulated by law. 

3. Drawings will be held July 15, 1965, and the 10 winners 
will be notified by July 20, 1965. Winners will each receive 
$3000 cash to pay for their vacation anywhere in Marlboro 
Country (and that includes all 50 states). Or winners may 
use the money for any purpose they wish. 

4. Employees of Philip Morris Inc. and its advertising 
agencies are not eligible. 


I ^^larlboro Country Vacation Sweepstakes ^ 
Box 4500, Grand Central P.O., 

New York, N.Y. 10017 

I Gentlemen: 

Yes! I want to win $3000.00 to pay for a 
vacation in Marlboro Country, or use any 
way I please. I enclose the end panel from 

I a pack or box of Marlboro cigarettes, or the 
name MARLBORO printed in plain block 
letters on a blank, 3" x 5" sheet of paper. 


Will success 
spoil Avis? 

One of our top executives (he knows 
who he is) has been taking three-day 
weekends lately. 

A couple of us are thinking about 
getting boats. 

And from w here we sit, we can count 
three Mustangs and aThunderbird in 
the employees’ lot. 

Trying harder is starting to pay off. 

But we’re worried about the future. It’s almost a fact 
of life that the bigger a company becomes, the more in- 
efficient and impersonal it gets. 

If we do get to be No.I, will we send out our Fords with 
half-empty gas tanks and worn wiper blades? Will our 
smiles become professional? 

Will success spoil us? It might. 

If it does, shop around for a good No.2. 



Look what happened to Rome. 



Wilson 

runs rings around 
its clubs 

( and all others, too ) 



S EE that black ring? It’s there to point out the Ilex-point on the 
shaft of a Wilson Staff wood or iron. Look at a full set of Staffs 
and you’ll see that the ring is in a different place on each shaft. That’s 
because Wilson individually matches each shaft to the weight of its club 
head to give you the same sweet “feel” on every shot. Most other club 
makers don’t do this. In fact, no other club maker gives you as many 
stroke-saving improvements as Wilson. That’s why Wilson Stall woods 
and irons run rings around all other clubs. 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 

IDiE&on 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co . Chicago 


Picture perfect: 
summer suits of Dimension X 


Pacific Mills has come upwith a new way to weave light-weight 
Dacron* and wool that means exciting new clothing for men. 
We call the process"Dimension X" because these fabrics have 
textures that suggest inner depth, and because the colors, too, 
are deeper. You’ll find these new fabrics only in the Picture 
Suit* collection by Varsity -Town Clothes. Go see these new 


"dimensional" fabrics— in suits, sportcoats, blazers and slacks, 
tailored in the Varsity -Town tradition. You will thank us for 
calling them to your attention. At these and other fine stores: 
L. S. AYRES, Indianapolis • FRANKENBERGER'S, Charleston 
E. M. KAHN. Dallas • F. &. R. LAZARUS, Columbus . MABLEY & 
CAREW, Cincinnati • FRANK A. STITH, Winston-Salem 




You can telephone all over the world 


Today, you can reach 183 countries or areas 
of the world by telephone. It’s the quick, con- 
venient, personal way to keep in touch. 

And the cost is low. For only $12, plus tax, 
for the first three minutes, you can call almost any- 


where in the world. The rate for the first overseas 
call, from New York to London in 1927, was $75. 

Whenever you want to keep in touch with 
anyone-telephone. It’s the next best thing to 
being there. 



Bell System 

American Telephone and Telegraph Co. and Associated Companies 



and what a way to go . . . anywhere. Evans unique hand turning process 
makes them lightweight, flexible, irresistibly comfortable . . . they're the 
only hand turned casuals made in America. Above: QUADRILLE, Below: 
LANCER. Both in choice of Twig, Sand or Brown in Shag Leather. 
Most Evans Casuals $12.95 to $14.95 at better stores everywhere. 


BOOKTALK 


the pleasant lure of a book on flies 

A lew weeks ago I happened to attend 
the annual dinner of The Theodore 
Gordon Flyfishcrs, a group named in 
honor of the father of American dry fly- 
fishing, which meets once a week in Man- 
hattan. The Flyfishcrs had just published 
their first book. The Coition Garland. in a 
limited edition of 1. 500 copies, and though 
it cost SI 5 I bought one and had it auto- 
graphed by contributors because this seemed 
the polite thing to do. 

By inclination I am a bass fisherman, a 
slob recking of live bait gone dead in vest 
pockets, and much of the mystique of the 
dry fly, while interesting, goes right by 
me. On the way home after dinner I start- 
ed leafing through the book and. to be 
brief. I stayed up until 2:30 a.m. slitting 
open pages and reading voraciously. 7 lie 
Cordon Garland is superb, and even if 
your forte is carp on doughballs with a 
cane pole it is not to be missed. One piece 
alone. "Who Is Sparse Grey Hackle?" by 
Alfred W. Miller (who really is Sparse Grey 
Hackle), is worth the price. It is a mar- 
velously insane thing of whimsy, and it 
must rank as one of the funniest lish tales 
ever told. l ike most of the pieces, it is an 
original done especially for the Garland. 
which was edited, incidentally, by Arnold 
Gingrich, the publisher of Esquire, who 
himself contributes a piece on how to turn 
a wife into an ex-wife by trouting. Among 
the other name contributors to the book 
are Roderick Haig-Brown. Paul O'Neil 
(who shows up with an excellent story 
about his scramblings on the Esopus), Ed 
Zcrn, Lee Wullf and John McDonald. 

One of the numerous surprises of the 
book is that the nonprofcssional contrib- 
utors, so to speak, write just as bcguiling- 
ly as the pros. Ted Rogowski, a Wall 
Street lawyer who is president of the Gor- 
don Flyfishcrs, writes charmingly of fly- 
tying discussions at the Cruckcrbarrcl Bat 
and Fishing Fly Factory, a real-life estab- 
lishment in the cellar below Millie's hair- 
dressing parlor on Manhattan's East Side, 
and Joe A. Pisarro, who might be deemed 
a pro since he is in charge of public rela- 
tions for the YMCA, describes the perils 
of taking the family fishing in language 
that bespeaks hard experience. At the risk 
of injustice I must, for brevity's sake, omit 
mention of the other line contributions, 
except to note that the lead piece, “Amer- 
ican Trout Fishing." is a previously un- 
collected article by Gordon himself. 

Copies of The Gordon Garland arc 
available by mail from The Theodore 
Gordon Flyfishcrs, Williams Club, 24 
East 3V Street, New York City. 

- Robfri H. Boyle 




Jackie Burke, Jr. and Jimmy Demaret, all time golf greats 
and co-professionals of the Champions Golf Course, Houston, Texas 



"The Norelco 83 is like having a traveling secre- 
tary with me all the time. It helps me get more 
done wherever I am... dictating correspondence 
on tour., .making observations while inspecting 
our course... outlining tournament preparations 
at home. It's great!" 


"The Norelco 82 helps solve my many communi- 
cations problems. I dictate staff memos and di- 
rectives ... prepare my TV commentary ... record 
important phone calls and conferences. It helps 
both me and my secretary get more done all day 
...every day." 






Norelco B3 


Portable Dictating Machine Only $249.50* Norelco BS Dictating Transcribing Machine.... Only S249.50* 

With advanced features unmatched by makes costing over S400. 
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RECESSIONAL FOR THE TWIN 

The introduction of twin double betting 
to horse racing was frowned on by all 
who wish the sport well, but that did not 
prevent its establishment at tracks about 
the country. Now. it would appear, some 
of the tracks are beginning to find that 
it is by no means to their advantage and 
would like to get rid of it. Last week 
David Haber. Suffolk Downs president, 
announced he had permission from the 
Massachusetts racing commission to 
close out twin double wagering. He was 
congratulated by other New England 
track operators — ai Rockingham, Nar- 
ragansett and even the greyhound track 
ai Revere, Mass. 

The twin double, Haber said, “tends 
to encourage collusion,'' by which he 
meant the possibility of having a race 
fixed by gamblers, who buy up “live" 
tickets after the first half of the twin, 
and jockeys. But, in addition. Haber 
found that twin double wagering hurls 
the mutucl handle because too much 
money is tied up from the fourth through 
the seventh races. 

Haber had considered the introduc- 
tion of exacta betting on the day's last 
race. An exacta is a form of quinella in 
which the bettor must pick the first two 
horses in the order of their finish. It is a 
fixture at many dog tracks and. Haber 
thought, should slay there. 

“Tve decided," he said, and we ap- 
plaud, “that racing doesn't need such 
gimmicks." 

TOGETHERNESS DISHEVELED 

When President Kennedy appointed 
General Douglas MacArthur to mediate 
the power dispute between the Amateur 
Athletic Union and the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association the inter- 
vention of government was excused by 
the fact that the Olympics were upon us 
and the animosities of sport’s official- 
dom threatened grave injustice both to 
our athletes and to our national prestige. 
The understanding, if not the hope, was 
that after the Olympics the AAU and the 
NCAA would get together like intelli- 
gent adults and solve the problem be- 


tween them. Instead, there is now a move 
to invite politicians into the mess again. 

On instructions from the NCAA, Tex- 
as Southern was forced to withdraw 
from the Mt. San Antonio College Re- 
lays, whereupon Hilmer Lodge, meet di- 
rector, w ired President Johnson and Cali- 
fornia senators asking for "immediate 
congressional hearings on this dispute, 
as neither side apparently will negotiate 
a settlement." After the meet, from 
which eight other colleges withdrew 
under NC AA pressure, six Olympic gold 
medal winners asked for government 
action to end the dissension, pointing 
out that the U.S. team which is to com- 
pete in Moscow in July will otherwise 
be “markedly weakened.” 

The AAU. on its part, is refusing to 
assign officials to the Coliseum Relays 
in Los Angeles on May 14. w hich w ould 
make it the first time that the meet has 
lacked AAU sanction. Certified AAU 
watches, important for acceptance of 
world records, arc to be withheld. 

Participation in spori is primarily for 
the young and agile. Its administration, 
unfortunately, is in the hands of the old 
and slifT-necked. That it should seem 
necessary or desirable to appeal to gov- 
ernment for a permanent solution to the 
NCAA-AAU problem is disgraceful. 
We suggest that neither C ongress nor 
any other federal agency has either juris- 
diction or competence in this area. 

END OF A TRADITION 

The traditional view has been that when 
summer vacation begins small boss wel- 
come it with shrill cries. Not all boys, 
a schoolteacher told Lorie Newhouse, 
vice-president of a Kansas City store for 
women. For some it is the year’s saddest 
season, especially so for those from neg- 
lectful homes. "They think no one cares 
about them." the teacher said. 

Now Newhouse, with the aid of the 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, the 
Y.M.C.A. and the Welfare Department, 
has done something about it. He has or- 
ganized the Heart of America Boys’ 
Sports Clinic which this summer will 
give fourth- through eighth-grade boys 


instruction in a wide range of sports, 
from baseball and football to wrestling 
and track. Instruction will be of a high 
order, with such guest lecturers as Hank 
Stram, coach of the Kansas City Chiefs. 
Jack Mitchell and Dan Devine, football 
coaches at Kansas and Missouri, Whitey 
Herzog, Kansas City Athletics' coach. 
Hank Bauer, manager of the Baltimore 
Orioles, and Bobby Richardson. New 
York Yankees' second baseman. Regu- 
lar instructors w ill be coaches from Kan- 
sas City high schools 

The charge for two weeks of instruc- 
tion in his chosen sports will be S30 for 
each boy, but none will be turned away 
for lack of the S30. Clarence Kelly, Kan- 
sas City police chief, contributed S300, 
enough for 10 boys, and other gifts have 
been coming in. The clinic hopes to at- 
tract between I.OOOand l,500youngstcrs. 

Aim of the clinic will be to teach skills, 
emphasize physical fitness and, above 
all. to let the boys know that someone is 
interested in them, 

THE FAR-FLUNG BRITISH WICKET 

To American eyes, cricket is a leisurely 
game. Its players, though, are not neces- 
sarily disinclined to act. Consider New 
York City's Spcedbird Cricket Club. It 



opened the season a couple of weeks ago 
by flying to Hawaii for a match with the 
Honolulu Cricket Club. The Specdbirds 
lost, 287 to 37, in a match that lasted 7 Vi 
hours but they were able to catch their 
plane back to New York in time to be at 
their desks Monday morning. Next month 
they will fly to Dallas for a match with 
^the Dallas County Cricket Club and 
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then on to Bermuda for another contest. 

What makes the Spcedbirds so speedy? 
They work for British Overseas Airways 
Corporation. 

BOB'S BIG DAY 

It was a slow start for Bob Ritchie, a 
19-ycar-old freshman from I.ynn. Mass., 
as he went to bat for Nichols College in 
the first inning of their game with Bryant 
College. The bases were loaded. Ritchie 
struck out. But thereafter it was dilfer- 
ent: 

Second inning grand slam home run 
Third inning — grand slam home run 
Fifth inning — walked and scored 
Sixth inning home run, nobody on 
Seventh inning grand slam home 
run 

In Nichols' 26-1 victory Ritchie 
scored five runs, drove in 13. He also 
pitched the last inning and struck out 
two batters. 

SOUND MIND, HOME RUN 

Acting on the theory that athletes have 
souls as well as bodies, more than 400 
delegates from 38 countries have just at- 
tended the International Congress of 
Psychology of Sport in Rome, where 
they heard Pope Paul VI advise them 
that sport, among other things, helps 
“to make one master of oneself.” 

More than 250 papers were submitted 
in the general area of six basic topics • 
psvchodynamics, psychophysiology, psy- 
chopathology. school sport, feminine 
sport, military sport— and observers de- 
tected three trends among the partici- 
pants. Physiologists arc branching out 
from the study of pure muscular and 
circulatory endurance into motivational 
research. Psychologists are becoming in- 
creasingly interested in sport. And coach- 
es more than ever are applying psychol- 
ogy in their work. Uniting them was the 
common conviction that the study of 
athletic performance is not limited to 
muscle and tissue but must include brain 
and spirit as well. To develop today's 
athlete into tomorrow's superathlete in- 
volves getting inside him and seeing w hat 
makes him tick. 

Psychologists reported that the more 
famous the athlete, the greater his de- 
termination to exceed past performances. 
Some athletes, however, are afflicted w ith 
nikephobia, a fear of victory — due, the 
psychologists say. to unconscious feel- 
ings of guilt about being tirst. Another 
type of anxiety was that found in a fellow 
who disdained making friends with com- 
peting athletes because it weakened his 
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THE MAN WHO MAKES THE ICED TEA 
at Lynchburg’s hotel says it’s better because it’s 
made with Jack Daniel’s limestone water. 

Folks who take lunch at our hotel always have 
something good to say about 
the tea. And George Gant, 
who serves it, tells them it’s 
because he makes it with 
water from Jack Daniel’s 
limestone spring. Well, we 
know it makes a difference in 
whiskey. You see, it runs 
fresh from our cave at 
56° year-round, and it’s 
completely iron-free. Iron 
is murderous to whiskey. 

And from what George 
says, it doesn’t do tea 
much good either. 

©1964, Jack Daniel Ditlillery, lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY . 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 

DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY. LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 




How do you test for quality? One way-rack a car over a drive your test cars 17.000,000 miles a year. Ford Motor 
massive cobblestone road 5,000 times. Another way is to Company does both of these tests-and thousands more! 




Genuine parts are on hand at Ford and Lincoln-Mercury Dealers. 
They also have factory-trained mechanics, special tools. That's 
Quality Car Care, designed to keep service costs at a minimum. 



‘‘...and have a pleasant vacation.” Quality Car Care at your 
Ford or Lincoln-Mercury Dealer may be as simple as adjusting 
a trailer hitch. Yet you’ll find it’s service with a personal touch. 


Only at FORD and 
LINCOLN-MERCURY DEALERS 

WmirmSi RIDE WALT DISNEY’S MAGIC SKYWAY AT THE FORD MOTOR COMPANY PAVILION. NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 







“We fight weight all the 
time. Knock a pound off 
my car and I’ll drive it 
faster, stop it quicker, 
corner it better, and use 
less of my fuel.” dan gurney 


Dan Gurney, one of Amer- 
ica’s great Grand Prix driv- 
ers, calls this aluminum’s 
‘‘cumulative effect." When 
you reduce the weight of one 
part of a car, say the radia- 
tor or the transmission case, 
you set up a chain reaction 
which spreads through the 
vehicle. The power-to-weight 
ratio is improved, brakes 
have an easier time of it, 
handling and road-holding 
characteristics improve, and 
fuel economy is boosted 
since your engine is carrying 
a lighter load. 


The amount of aluminum 
per car, in this country, has 
more than doubled in less 
than 10 years . . . light, 
strong Alcoa* Aluminum in 
engines, brakes, radiators, 
air conditioners,, trim and 
other vital parts. They’re 
better cars for it. 

ASK ANY DEALER HOW ALCOA 
ALUMINUM CHANGES YOUR CAR 
FOR THE BETTER. 

0ALCOA 






GULF STREAM slacks with “Dacron" 
let you relax, have fun in style. Creases 
stay sharp. Wrinkles haven’t a chance. 
There’s "Lycra” in them, too, for extra 
comfort in action. Slacks shown: 
“ Dacron’’* polyester, worsted wool, 
“ Lycra*'* spanaex. Self-sizer model, 
$21.95; Tegular model, $19.95. Both in 
seven colors at fine stores. Ask for Gulf 
Stream slacks with "Dacron" — and 
the stretch comfort of “Lycra". 

Bostonian *hoc* of “Corfam"* poromerlc. 

•DuPont's registered trademark*. 

DuPont make* fiber*, not fabrics or clothes. 

Better Thing* for Better Living. . through Cherni'ir* 


“Dacron-... 
a man’s way 
to look 
great, 
stay neat 
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resolve to beat them. Then there is the 
“psychology of winning.” which results 
in achievements hitherto considered im- 
possible. like the four-minute mile. 

In other words, a couch for every 
coach. 

SPEEDUP IN THE DOME 

The Houston Astros have been making 
a serious effort to reduce the length of 
games this spring. Manager Luman 
Harris and General Manager Paul Rich- 
ards. conducting their own time and mo- 
tion study, figured they could shorten 
games by 25 minutes. They cut down on 
throwing the ball around the infield 
after every out. Batters step right into 
the box as soon as the inning begins. 
Catchers called in from the bullpen to 
pinch-hit get the word early enough so 
that the game is not held up until they 
arrive. No longer do catchers throw the 
ball to second base before the start of 
an inning. 

Seven of Houston's first 15 games 
lasted more than three hours. 

CON EDSKI VANQUISHED 

The endless battles betw een the outdoors- 
man and those who would destroy his 
dw indling supply of lakes and streams in 
the sometimes spurious name of indus- 
trial progress do not always end happily 
for him. But last week one of them did. 

Just as striped bass spawning grounds 
in the Hudson River are being threatened 
by a proposed power plant, so the spaw n- 
ing beds of the Volga River sturgeon, 
and thereby almost the entire world sup- 
ply of black caviar, have been threatened 
recently by Soviet plans to build a hy- 
droelectric station near the mouth of 
the Volga. The station would reduce the 
spawning area from l.lll acres to 25. 

Anticipating attack, the powermen's 
public relations man devised a slogan: 
“One cannot enter communism without 
power, but will be admitted without 
black caviar." 

Dig they must, they said. 

It sounded like great stuff on Madi- 
sonskaya Ulitza but it did not work. 
Into the fray came, of all publications, 
the U.S.S.R.'s Literary Gazette, with an 
article signed by eight top authors, some 
of them biologists. The theme: conserve 
the sturgeon. 

Last week the Literary Gazette report- 
ed proudly that the sturgeon was saved. 
The Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Parly and the Council of Ministers 

iOnllnued 



The imported one 

BEEFEATER 

BEEFEATER 


Martini Men 
appreciate the 
identifiable 
excellence 

of imported 

BEEFEATER GIN 



94 PROOF • 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS • FROM ENGLAND BY KOBRAND, N. Y. 
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WHO KNOWS 

W1 L\r n IF DAY WILL BRING 
WHEN YOU START WTO I 
MAX FACTOR FOR GENTLEMEN 



had vetoed the power plant proposal. 

Now if. in this country, one or anoth- 
er of our highbrow literary magazines 
would only take up the matter of the 
Hudson’s striped bass, it could be a long 
stride forward. We suggest The Hudson 
Review. 

THE HIGHER THE SLOWER 

With the help of University of New 
Mexico track stars and an old compres- 
sion chamber he wangled from the Navy . 
William A. Bynum, a young physical 
education professor, is conducting tests 
to find out how Olympic athletes will 
perform in 7.800-foot Mexico City. 

Bynum rounded up a vacuum pump, 
a compressor, two motor-driven tread- 
mills. pressure gauges and controls. Now 
he can simulate pressures ranging from 
the near-vacuum of lOO.(HX) feel to the 
heavy atmosphere of sea level. 

One conclusion, that the athletes do 
better when they descend to lower alti- 
tudes. has been conlirmed in the cham- 
ber and in the performances of the uni- 
ve'sity track team away from mile-high 
Albuquerque. They have been winning. 
They win also when teams come to Al- 
buquerque from lower altitudes. 

As an example. Bynum points to td 
Coleman, a distance runner who works 
out in the pressure chamber three days 
a week. "Based on his test scores in the 
chamber, at sea level and at higher alti- 
tudes. we predicted he could significantly 
improve his running time in the Drake 
Belays at Des Moines." Bynum said. 
"Knowing this, with the fact that he has 
been training at simulated altitudes up to 
14.000 feet in the chamber, he received 
additional psychological as well as phys- 
iological advantages." 

So Coleman ran the two-mile in Des 
Moines in 9 minutes 9.2 seconds 27 
seconds faster than his best time in Al- 
buquerque. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Jackie Lennon, bartender-boxer, after 
losing a light with the oldlimc great. 
Willie Pep: "At least I can always tell 
people 1 once fought Willie Pep." 

• Chub Feeney, San Francisco Giants' 
vice-president, on one of the team's 
stars: "That guy is so dumb he can't 
take a shower and sing at the same time." 

• Joe Nottcr, who won the 1915 Ken- 
tucky Derby on Regret, after traveling 
to Louisville by airplane: "Regret ran 
smoother than that contraption." eno 


How to Behave 
in a Bar Room 

by 

Julian P. Van Winkle, Jr., 

Old Fitzgerald 
Distillery 

Louisville, Kentucky 
Cslablishtd 1849 


Century ago a 7 Vi foot Ken- 
tuckian named Jim Porter ran 
a tavern on our waterfront. 

His fame as a strong man and 
bully-boy was matched by his 
skill with the “long gun”. 

Jim’s customers, largely river 
men and pioneers, were a rowdy 
lot. Yet inside his premises he 
maintained reasonable decorum. 

Pasted on the back bar, and 
strictly enforced, were his 
"Rules of Deportment”. Be- 
neath, quick to hand, lay his 
“Persuader”— the squirrel gun, 
cocked and primed. 

One such rule, in heavy block 
letters, read — "dent lent en im- 
bibing foreign and alien spirits 
other than Kentucky Bourbon 
may be requested to pay in cash.” 

Jim figured the man who 
failed to appreciate native Ken- 
tucky Sour Mash, could not be 
trusted to pay for anything else. 

“Foreign Spirits”, by his rule 
meant Maryland Rye. Penn- 
sylvania Blend, Georgia Corn, 
New England Rum. Because he 
did not know they even existed, 
his rule did not stretch beyond 
continental borders to such alien 
beverages as Scotch or Canada 
whiskies, much less to the 
fighting spirit of the Irish. 

Today, on the wall of a new 
“Jim Porter Room” in one of 
our best Louisville hotels, Jim's 
rifle and rules may still be seen. 

Here much of Jim’s original 
tavern atmosphere has been re- 
tained, but for some reason 
unknown to us, the puhlick now 
insists occasionally on foreign 
spirits from North of the Border 
or across the Sea. 

Yet, front and center amongst 
the aliens now, as then, stands 
out a proud fixture of the house 
— our famous Old Fitzgerald, 
favorite of Bourbon lovers for 
almost a hundred years. 

I recommend it to you as 
superior, by far, in mellowness 
and character to any imported 
whiskey — whether Scotch or 
Canadian, that was ever made. 

Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Bottled-in- Bond 
at Mellow 100 Proof 



AFTER SHAVE LOTION. PRE-ELECTRIC SHAVE LOTION 
GENTLEMEN'S COLOGNE AND DEODORANT COLOGNE 




9 ways to cure an 
iron deficiency. 


Y ou’d never suspect these sleek 
and shiny beauties are actually 
miracle drugs. But they arc. 

Amic developed them to put new 
blood into ailing golf games. And to 
make healthy games even healthier. 
Pick up a set of these irons at your 
golf professional shop and fiddle with 
them a bit. You’ll soon discover a 
remarkable thing. 

All nine Palmer clubs feel and swing 
exactly alike. 

That’s Tru-Matic* balance. It's a 
blessing. It relieves you of the hope- 


less burden of having to re-adjust 
your swing to every variation of a 
poorly matched set. 

You simply concentrate on keeping 
your swing grooved and uniform. 
And the club does the rest. Infallibly. 
(Every Palmer club has a flight pat- 
tern as predictable as that of a guided 
missile.) 

It took Amic about 10 years to per- 
fect this miracle of balance and de- 
sign. Now. with his own company, 
under his personal supervision, he 
sees to it that every set meets the 


Arnie’s 


most exacting tournament standards. 
Amie’s whole idea is to place in your 
hands a set of tools so mechanically 
flawless you can forget about every- 
thing except your form. 

Want some health-giving iron in your 
game? Sec your professional for the 
prescription. While you’re there, let 
him check you for a wood deficiency. 
Amie has medicine for that, too. 

A mold Palmer Company, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. ' : — ► > 


SOLD BY GOLF PROFESSIONAL SHOPS ONLY 



own. 

tULJLl • 


Pilm*r Co. 
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ROSES FOR THE SHOE 

Babs Shoemaker came to the Kentucky Derby with a bushel of American Beauties on her head, in case her 
husband did not win any. It was a needless precaution. After a skillful ride on Lucky Debonair. Willie relaxed 
in the Jockey's Room — having won enough Kentucky roses to make a new hat for Babs by WHITNEY TOWER 
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ROSES FOR THE SHOE rominuct 

T he temperature was in the 80s two 
hours before Kentucky Derby post 
time as the handsome woman in pink 
and scarlet made her way gingerly 
through the surging crowds to her box 
seal in the exclusive G Section of Church- 
ill Downs' rickety old clubhouse. Mrs. 
Willie Shoemaker’s candy-pink suit from 
Neiman-Marcus was chic, but what she 
wore on her head it would be slighting 
to call it a hat was a remarkable sight 
indeed. Specially designed by I. Magnin. 
it was an Everest of American Beauty 
roses and rose petals, a mountainous 
cone-shaped sw irl of brightest red. bob- 
bing gently toward its wearer's seat. 
"They don't seem to want to give Bill the 
roses around here," said Mrs. Shoemak- 
er. referring delicately to her husband's 
occasional inadvertencies on Derby Day. 
"so I brought my ow n from California." 
(In 1957 Shoemaker misjudged the finish 
w hen he was riding Gallant Man and lost 
to Iron Liege: last year he w as offered the 
mount on Northern Dancer, the even- 
tual winner, but chose Hill Rise instead.) 

At about the same time activity of a 
differentsort was kindling down the club- 
house line in L Section, across from the 
point where the famous one-mile track 
curves rather sharply into the first turn. 
A lit cigarette had slipped between two of 
the aging floorboards and suddenly, w ith 
little warning, flames shot 10 feet into 
the air and patrons on the upper floor 
scattered from the thick, dark smoke. 
The fearful thought swept through the 
crowd that may well have numbered 
the 100.000 traditionally claimed: Was 
Churchill Downs, that brunt of tinder- 
box jokes for decades, finally going to be 
converted into a fiery disaster area? 

firemen raced to the sccne> their truck 
appropriately escorted on the track by a 
galloping lead pony, but fortunately 
there was no semblance of panic. When 
the wind quickly shifted and blew the 
flames away from the inviting target of a 
solid quarter of a mile of dry old wood, 
the fire hoses did their work quickly and 
efficiently - Before they were turned off. 
however. Churchill Downs President 
Wathen Kncbclkamp had decided that 
the Derby's usual 4:30 post time would 
be set back a half hour to allow track 
crews to pul the thoroughly soaked first 
turn back into shape and to assure the 
eager audience its customary one-hour 
prerace betting period. This, of course, 
wreaked havoc with the coast-to-coast 
CBS television schedule. The network. 
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which has recently been experiencing 
trouble enough on American League 
baseball diamonds, had other problems. 
As it extended its one-hour Derby show 
by an additional 30 minutes, the audio 
cable repeatedly failed. Millions of once- 
a-year racing fans saw a fine picture and 
heard the unsynchroni/ed voice of radio 
announcers hastily juiced in. (The cam- 
eras found and lingered on Babs Shoe- 
maker and her roses: only lip-readers 
were able to identify her.) 

After all the heated prerace excitement 
the 91st Derby may have been an anti- 
climax to some worn-out spectators, but 
not for Babs. I. Magnin's roses ready, 
she watched her man Bill win his third 
Louisville classic by bringing Lucky Deb- 
onair home a diminishing neck in front 
of Dapper Dan. The latter's stablemate. 
favorite Bold Lad. w ithered in the stretch 
and beat only one horse, Narushua, in 
the ll-horse field. Shoemaker brought 
Babs home the real roses with a skillful 
ride aboard a colt many thought was 
over the peak form that had carried him 
to an outstanding victory in the Santa 
Anita Derby. This estimate was partially 
inspired by his unimpressively close win 
in the Blue Grass Stakes at Keeneland 
just nine days before the Derby. 

But Lucky Debonair, a son of Vertex 
out of the Count Fleet mare Fresh as 
Fresh, is a deceptive sort of runner, as 
Shoemaker and Trainer Frank Calronc 
have often pointed out. "The trouble 
with him." Catrone said after the Blue 
Grass, "is that if you don't keep after 
him once he gets to the lead, lie'll try to 
pull himself up. He does only the work 
lie has to to slay in front." Shoemaker 
added. "He was leg weary in the Blue 
Grass and would have been beaten if he 
wasn't such a good horse." As Chateau- 
gay and Northern Dancer discovered in 
the two previous years, the mile-and-an- 
cighth Blue Grass is an ideally timed final 
prep for the mile-and-a-quarter Derby, 
and just because horses don't w in it by 
fancy margins does not mean they arc 
lacking in classic ability. 

Though he finally went off as the third 
Derby choice (behind Bold Lad and 
Hail to All). Lucky Debonair did not 
cause much commotion along the back- 
stretch during the final hectic days of 
Derby Week. His owner. Mrs. Ada L. 
Rice, wife of a Chicago grain broker, 
seldom came to call on him, and Trainer 
Catrone was so awed by interviews that 
he relied pretty much on such stock 


phrases as "I'm tickled to death to be 
here." Nobody paid too much attention 
to what he was tickled to death about. 

At 4 feet 9, Catrone must be the only 
trainer in America who has to look up 
to 4-foot- 1 1 Shoemaker. He may also be 
the only trainer in America who would 
think, when called by a w ire service rep- 
resentative of UPI. that he had mistak- 
enly been approached by an official of 
some obscure university. "Imagine," he 
said afterward, "a reporter calling me 
up to ask my opinion about anything!" 
But ex-Jock Catrone. who learned under 
the great Trainer Sam Hildreth and who 
has been working at his trade since 1936. 
is a sound and solid horseman. He knows 


Under Shoemaker's urgent whip. Lucky 





exactly what to do with a sound and 
solid colt, and Lucky Debonair is just 
that. He proved it last week just one day 
before his actual third birthday. Those 
close to this bay colt, who is a first foal 
of his dam. were not surprised at all. 
Howard Endicott. manager of the Rices’ 
Danada Farm in Lexington, recalls that 
two years ago Danada's yearling boss. 
Rob Ross, picked Lucky Debonair out 
of a field of colts and said, '‘This is the 
best one: he’s a real comer.” 

This was a Derby field chock full of 
interest. Six of the 1 1 starters had per- 
fectly good reasons for winning. Bold 
Lad, of course, was the colt who com- 
manded the most attention and the most 


respect. What nobody really knew about 
Bold Lad was whether his souped-up 
training schedule of the last month had 
brought him to a perfectly timed peak 
or had further affected his already ailing 
legs. Trainer Bill Winfrey, nevertheless, 
not only was confident that Bold Lad 
was ready to run the race of his life, but 
also thought that his other charge. Dap- 
per Dan, could get a part of the purse. 
“The only things I fear.” said Winfrey 
before the Derby, ‘‘are bad racing luck - 
and the distance.” And then he added, 
thoughtfully. “The two horses I respect 
the most are Tom Rolfe and Lucky Deb- 
onair. I rate them equally, but I'd have to 
give the edge to Lucky Debonair because 


his rider has more Derby experience than 
Ron Turcotte.” 

It was hardly a pre-Derby secret that 
the speedy Flag Raiser would set the 
pace and let the others try to catch him. 
His rider, Bobby Ussery, said. *‘I don’t 
think he's a mile-and-a-quarter horse 
either, but this is one way to find out." 
In any Derby it is axiomatic that the 
eventual winner must have good position 
in the vital run to the first turn unless he 
is an exceptionally fast finisher, and this 
race was no exception to the rule. Before 
the field got that far. Jockey Bill Hartack 
made a key discovery of his own. "I was 
hesitant about Bold Lad even while he 
was warming up,” he said later. ”He 



ROSES FOR THE SHOE 



wasn't striding right or doing anything 
easy." Hartack, who is more often right 
than wrong about such matters, was right 
again. After he brought the hopelessly 
beaten colt back, he said, “We really 
didn't have a shot at it at any time. At 
first I thought the trouble might be the 
track cupping out from him. but that 
wasn't it. He was trying to run all the 
way. but he was just not going anywhere. 
Something is bothering him. He wasn't 
Bold Lad. because Bold Lad doesn't run 
like that." After Hartack had spoken 
privately to him. Bill Winfrey added, 
“Bold Lad couldn't have run like that 
unless he was hurling. I'm afraid we'll 
find he's not 100 ' , sound." 

As Flag Raiser took a two-length lead 
past the stands and into the important 
first turn, long shot Narushua pressed 
him on the pace, while Lucky Debonair, 
who at no time was worse than third, 
was just a head behind. Native Charger, 
under John Rot/, made a little trouble 
for himself by coming out slightly on 
the turn. But when the horse started up 
the backstretch in fourth place Rotz 
thought to himself, "I was in a golden 
chair. By the three-eighths pole I thought 
we were in." Bold Lad was sixth at this 


point and still in a contending position, 
while Dapper Dan was way back in last 
place after having been shut off on the 
first turn. Tom Rolfc moved smartly into 
third place along the inside of Native 
Charger toward the end of the back- 
stretch, and as Flag Raiser slowly tired 
after covering the mile in 1 :37, Shoe- 
maker and Lucky Debonair took com- 
mand. "There wasn't anything to it 
then," said Shoe. “He was relaxed and 
rating himself. I set him down pretty 
good at the three-sixteenths pole after 
we took the lead straightening for home, 
and he opened up three lengths." 

The only serious threat to Lucky Deb- 
onair up to now had been Tom Rolfc. 
Rounding the far turn, Turcottc, riding 
in his first Derby, noticed Flag Raiser 
tiring in front of him as Lucky Debonair 
went to challenge for the lead. Turcottc 
also thought he saw enough space be- 
tween Flag Raiser and the rail. His one 
big chance, he thought, was to drive for 
that opening and go after Lucky Deb- 
onair on the inside, saving ground. Tur- 
cotte and Tom Rolfe drove. And as 
quickly as they did they discovered, a) 
the opening was never big enough to get 
through and, b) Usscry and Flag Raiser 


were closing it completely. “Ussery 
tightened the hole on me at the three- 
eighths pole. It was the right thing to 
do," said a dejected Turcottc after the 
race. "I'd have done the same thing my- 
self.” 

With Tom Rolfe now eliminated as 
a serious threat and neither Native 
Charger nor stretch-running Hail to All 
making up ground on Lucky Debonair 
during the run to the wire, the Derby 
seemed all but over. But no! With an 
inspiring swoosh, along came Dapper 
Dan. He had been dead last, and Jockey 
Milo Valenzuela had taken him around 
the whole field because as he put it, 
“This colt is so temperamental." Dap- 
per Dan naturally had clear sailing on 
the outside. But he lost enough racing 
ground in those last three furlongs to 
make it extremely difficult to catch the 
leader. At any rate. Milo and the chest- 
nut son of Ribot. flying as they were, 
missed Lucky Debonair by just a neck, 
finishing two lengths ahead of Tom 
Rolfe. the other Ribot colt in the race. 
Native Charger was fourth and Hail to 
All fifth, followed by Mr. Pak, Swift 
Ruler, Flag Raiser, Carpenter's Rule, 
Bold Lad and Narushua. Thanks to a 
brilliant last quarter in 24 1 .-,, Lucky Deb- 
onair recorded a final time of 2:01 H to 
make this the third fastest Derby— be- 
hind Northern Dancer's 2 minutes flat 
and Dccidcdly's 2:00-j. 

None of the beaten riders had much 
in the way of excuses. Manuel Ycaza, on 
Hail to All. said, "At the quarter pole I 
thought 1 had it all. 1 was one length off 
Native Charger and Tom Rolfe and then 
finished the same way. My horse just 
got tired." Rotz said of Native Charger, 
“He either got tired or outrun. I can’t 
tell which." 

Lucky Debonair now has a record of 
six wins in nine races this year and is 
fully entitled to be called the best 3- 
year-old around. Certainly he will be 
favored to win the shorter-by-a-sixteenth 
Preakness at Pimlico on May 15 even 
if it attracts his old Santa Anita foe, 
Jacinto, and such other non-Derby start- 
ers as O’Hara, Bosun and Seaman. Babs 
Shoemaker is, of course, going to Pim- 
lico with Bill, but she's not taking her 
mountain of roses. “I'm having another 
one specially made,” she said. “It's cov- 
ered with black-eyed Susans.” end 


Shoemaker walks his coll around the winner's circle— their work done— awaiting the traditional victory ceremony and blanket of roses. 
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DEADLY SLIDE FOR THE DODGERS 

The Dodgers abandoned power hitting and bet their pennant chances on speed, pitching and Tommy Davis' bat. Last 
Saturday Davis broke his ankle (below) and Los Angeles dreams of success shattered with it by JACK MANN 



W hen the Dodgers play in Dodger 
Stadium on a Saturday night it is 
more than a baseball game. It is a gala. 
More horns arc tooted and more people 
shout ••Cha-a-argc.” More oohs are 
oohed when somebody hits a big-league 
pop-up and almost anything is good for 
a communal laugh. 

Last Saturday night a folk giggle arose 
in the fourth inning from the Ladies’ 
Night crowd of 55,312. San Francisco 
Giants' Pitcher Gaylord Perry, covering 
first on a grounder, was not quite to the 
bag when he took the throw from First 
Baseman Orlando Cepeda, and he had 
to stretch his long leg awkwardly to put a 
toe on the base and retire Ron Fairly. It 
was funny, but then Perry suddenly start- 
ed running toward second base and the 
giggling stopped. Now there was a slight- 
ly stunned silence, which is never heard 
in Dodger Stadium when the Dodgers 
are playing on Saturday night. 

Perry was running toward the supine 


body of Tommy Davis, which was wig- 
gling just a bit as it lay two feet to the 
right-field side of the bag. Perry ran up 
and tagged Davis with the ball, and Um- 
pire Al Barlick — reluctantly, it seemed - 
raised his thumb a little. It was a double 
play. You score it 3-1-1. and you mark 
Tommy Davis absent for three months. 

It was moot whether Davis' spikes 
caught in the dirt or whether they hit the 
bag as he slid. His right ankle was frac- 
tured and dislocated. The doctor said he 
wasn't in much pain while he waited for 
the ambulance. The Dodgers were. Their 
two-time National League batting cham- 
pion had seemed to be emerging from 
the dismal slump that had gripped him 
all last season, and now he was gone. 

None of the beardless boys on the 
Dodger bench could replace Tommy 
Davis— even a slumping T ommy Davis 
and 35-year-old Wally Moon had taken 
a back seat to the youth movement too 
long ago to be that much help. The 


Dodger attack, which had figured to be 
impotent, seemed now to be virtually 
nonexistent, and the great experiment 
was over when it barely had begun. 

The question was (SI. March 29): 
could the Dodgers win a 1965 pennant 
with a 1915 team? In our time of the tape 
measure, could a conventionally armed 
band of guerrillas silently steal the thun- 
der from the overkill artillery that has 
become baseball's ultimate weapon? 

Probably not. As the season dawned, 
the Los Angeles battle plan appeared 
ridiculously simple, or maybe just ridicu- 
lous. In the era of the lively ball they were 
reverting to the era of the lively player, 
compensating for their lack of hitting 
power by dc-cmphasizing hitting. With 
inordinate speed, possibly great pitching 
and adequate fielding, the Dodgers were 
drawing up their wagons in a circle to 
make their best offense a good defense, 
resolutely ignoring the fact that some 
fenegadc had been selling bazookas to 


the Indians. It was a brave thing to do. 
and pitiful, like people throwing rocks 
at armored tanks. 

But the month became May and there 
they were, bobbing and weaving along at 
thetopofthcNational League. Last week- 
end. when the Giants came to town, the 
Dodgers beat them three games out of 
four. In its first 134 innings the Los 
Angeles pitching staff had a collective 
earned run average of 2.08, accomplished 
almost wholly by the four starters (Sandy 
Koufax, Don Drysdale, Johnny Podres 
and Claude Osteen). Koufax, his career 
threatened with extinction at the end of 
spring training because of an arthritic 
elbow, had come back strongly and had 
a 2-1 record. Drysdale. the workhorse, 
was 3-2. Osteen, the refugee from the 
Washington Senators, had a 1.67 ERA. 
Podres, who pitched only three innings 
all last year, was 1-0 and had pitched 
well in two starts. “Never nothing like 
it," said Coach Jim Gilliam, who played 
in the league 12 seasons. "I seen teams 
with two pitchers like them, maybe three. 
But not four." Joe Moeller, who started 
24 games for Los Angeles last year, was 
sent back to the minors, saying. "To 
stick with this club you have to pitch 
great in batting practice." 

But then there was the hitting and the 
fielding. The diminution of the offense 
and defense over the years had been so 
gradual. Drysdale said, that he hadn't 
really noticed it. "What I do notice," he 
said, "is the number of errors of omis- 
sion. In the field, on the bases, every- 
where. This team is young, real young, 
and you have to expect it. Guys like Fu- 
nUo didn't forget to do the right thing 
because they didn't have to remember. 
They just did it.” 

The young Dodgers, however, had 
taken quick steps toward proving still 
another beloved maxim: they had run 
away from their mistakes. Entering May. 
Maury Wills was one base ahead of his 
1962 pace, when he stole 104. Willie Da- 
vis was flying on the base paths with a 
reckless abandon that was a little more 
unnerving to the opposition, a little less 
to his coaches. 

They had even hit somewhat. By May 

I they had six home runs, one more than 
Eddie Mathews. Everything was on the 
upbeat except attendance, which is a 
public issue in Los Angeles: for the first 

I I games it had averaged a mere 27,743. 
("Where,” inquired a large headline in 
the Herald-Examiner after last Thurs- 


day's game had attracted an embarrass- 
ing 30,219, "was the crowd?") 

Such ingratitude bugged the Dodger 
management, w hich clearly had succeed- 
ed in supplying the horse for the course. 
If the team was assembled 50 years too 
late, it was gathered in the right ball 
park. Curving symmetrically away from 
the foul poles 330 feet distant, the high 
fences had bound the presumably pro- 
methean Frank Howard, so last winter 
they sent him away to Washington. He 
was their last vestige of the big home 
run power that scares people, but the 
move had been calculated. 

"Power." said General Manager E. J. 
(Buzzic) Bavasi. "is no good in this 
park." Pitching is. Fair pitching looks 
good in Dodger Stadium and good pitch- 
ing looks great. Osteen, who came in 
the trade for Howard, looked great in 
his first five starts. But he won only two 
of them, and in the other three his team 
produced an aggregate of four runs. 

”1 really don't think the absence of 
Howard makes that much difference in 
our offense.” said Manager Walter Al- 
ston. "Hell, we've been this kind of club 
for five years. It’s an interesting team 
to manage. You have to do the unex- 
pected. You have to hit-and-run. and 
bunt, and steal a base. You have to do 
every damned little thing you can think 
of to keep the other club off balance, so 
maybe somebody will throw a ball away 
and you'll get a run or two that you 
wouldn't figure to get." 

The trouble is, a team with as many 
young players as the Dodgers have w ill 
give you more of the unexpected than 
you expected. Sometimes because they 
can’t do all of those little things, occa- 
sionally because they won't and most 
often because they just don’t. Drysdalc's 
2-1 victory over the Giants last week 
might not have been so close if they 
could have, would have and did. Juan 
Mariehal. who carried an ERA of 0.86 
into May and usually gives the Dodgers 
fits, had a 1-0 lead when Wes Parker 
(the first baseman and possibly the next 
bright Dodger star) led off the fourth 
inning with a single. Willie Davis, who 
beats out bunts, was the next batter. 

"I didn't have him bunt." Alston 
said, "because I know lie's too fast for 
them to double him. And he hits the 
ball through the right side pretty well." 
The right side went unpenetrated and 
the runner unmoved. Willie swung w ith 
malice but not forethought and flicd 


deep to the other Willie. Tommy Davis 
sliced a triple to tie the score and now, 
with one out. there was a chance to go 
ahead of Mariehal early in the game. 
Ron Fairly, a good left-handed hitter, 
was up. A ground ball to the right side 
would get the job done. Or. being ded- 
icated to run-sheep-run baseball, one 
might even squeeze. 

"Everybody thinks it's so easy to 
squeeze." Alston said. "But it’s never 
better than a 50-50 chance. They could 
pitch out on you. You could miss the 
pitch completely, or pop it up. So many 
things can go wrong." Bunting is not as 
easy as it looks. It is also not as hard 
as Ron Fairly makes it look. "Well," 
Alston said, "he's a better hitter than he 
is a bunter. The last two times I tried it 
with him he missed the ball." Fairly 
swung mightily at the first pitch, then 
struck out and the run nexer got home. 

A run did get home and the game was 
won in the sixth, but not before both 
Davises, with Maury Wills on third, had 
sw ung at first pitches as if the fence were 
in Pasadena. If a team is going to play 
1915 baseball it ought at least to under- 
stand it. It is an unselfish game. A man 
must figuratively give up his life for his 
friend if the team is to win. and not 
many players have that much love in 
this era of ultimate weapon. Guys who 
hit singles don’t ride in Cadillacs, and 
all that. Alston himself has said that 
Gilliam would have finished 15 points 
higher in his lifetime batting average 
had he not used so many at bats mov- 
ing runners from second to third with 
ground outs. 

"You can't expect them all to play 
like Gilliam," Alston said. "Hell, some 
of these kids aren't dry behind the cars. 
This bonus rule makes you play kids, 
and the kids defy you to teach them." 

Alston recently requested permission 
of the umpires to keep his on-deck hit- 
ter in the dugout on some occasions. "So 
I can talk to him," he said. "The book 
says you have to have a man in the on- 
deck circle but it doesn't say which one. 
You can't go up there and hit for them, 
but you can at least give them a sug- 
gestion of what not to do.” 

But the league office, as league offices 
do, said that couldn't be done, because 
it hadn't ever been done that way. Then 
Tommy Davis made a hesitant slide and 
Alston could keep anybody on the bench 
all day for all it would matter. It would 
be a year for building character. end 
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A HARD TOE RIGHT TO THE JAW 

No man to pull punches when victory is at stake, Montreal Hockey Coach Toe Blake goaded the Canadiens to their 
11th Stanley Cup championship by sheer cussedness and the diplomacy of a dock walloper by MARK KRAM 


O ne morning last week a cartoon ap- 
pearing on the first sports page of 
the Montreal Gazette showed an Indian, 
his leathers drooping, his eyes touched 
with sadness, carrying a "Jekyll-Hyde 
chemistry set” under one arm and a bub- 
bling test tube in his other hand. The 
Indian a Chicago Black Hawk was 
walking toward a wild-eyed, grinning 
Canadien hockey player. Between the 
two stood the Stanley Cup. and the 
Canadien player, grabbing at the test 
tube, was saying. "It's my turn for a 
shot of that." 

The cartoon referred to the fact — to 
many, a deplorable and embarrassing 
fact — that neither the Chicago Black 
Hawks nor the Montreal Canadiens had 
been able to win one game in the 1965 
Stanley Cup championship playoffs away 
from "home ice.” That night, in the final 
game of the Stanley Cup playoffs (and 
the finale of a hockey season that rode in 
on the first breath of October), the form 
was hardly threatened. The Canadiens, 
playing in the Montreal l orum. won 
their sixth cup in 10 years much to the 
surprise of sensible pundits everyw here, 
who had concluded early in the season 
that the only way Montreal could get 
the cup would be to steal it from the 
team that won it. 

This analysis of the Canadiens was 
not as absurd as it appears now. Mon- 
treal's goaltending, handled by Charlie 
Hodge and (Jump Worsley, had been 
glaringly mediocre during the season. 
Alw ays a striking asset in other big years, 
the Canadien goalies ranked fourth in the 
NHL in goals allowed. Add to this de- 
ficiency the fact that Montreal was con- 
stantly handicapped by injuries — Lillies 
Tremblay and Jacques Laperricrc have 
been out most of the season and you 
had the ingredients for a dismal finish. 
Vet the Canadiens stayed near the top 
throughout, and they entered the play- 
offs in full stride, with their coach. Hec- 
tor ("Toe”) Blake, in a frenzy of cup 
lust. Blake had not won a Stanley Cup 
since 1960. The thought was unbearable. 

More than any of his five previous 
championships, this one w as almost com- 



A hug by Defenseman J. C. Tremblay after the final win evokes a 


smile from Blake. 


plctcly the handiwork of Blake, a short, 
corpulent, interminably irascible man 
who gives the impression he would like 
to hit anybody in the mouth who dares 
voice a dissenting view. “I'd hate to play 
poker with the guy," says a reporter. 
One must then wonder how it is to play 
hockey for him, and especially how it 
must have been this season. From the 
beginning he worked his club like a man 
possessed. Psychology is something for- 
eign to Blake — doubtless something to 
be scoffed at— but he is an inadvertent 
master of it. even if he docs apply it with 
a heavy hand. "You got to give it to 
him, though." says one of his critics. 
"He held this club together with that 
dock worker's approach of his. They 
would have never made it without him." 
Blake's approach, this year more than 
ever before, was as simple and direct as a 
blow. He drove his players physically, 
flogged them mentally and reluctantly 
applauded them once in a while until he 
achieved what he considered the proper 
degree of team spirit. 

Toe Blake is not enamored of the 
press or the public, and he has bruised 
a lot of feelings along the way: his circle 
of friends is not as large as it once was. 
But Blake is never indifferent, whether 
in the dressing room or behind his bench. 
When coaching, he is either in steady 
conversation with himself or his jaws are 
ferociously masticating chunks of gum. 
After a defeat he is intolerable: after vic- 
tory he makes an effort to be gentle, and 
he is full of generous cliches. But he al- 
ways manages to convey his fierce dis- 
dain — and it is said to be hastening his 
retirement. The retirement rumors are 
persistent in Montreal, and even Blake 
said earlier in the season. "If we win the 
Stanley Cup this year I’m through. I'm 
going to live like a man again." Follow- 
ing the Canadiens' victory he paused, 
while wandering about like a stunned 
fighter, to say, “This is one. more than 
all the rest of the titles, that I'll never 
forget." 

It is unlikely that Jean Bcliveau. the 
Canadiens' 6-foot-3 center, will forget it 
either. For Belivcau the season of 1964- 
65 has been uneven. He had only five 
goals and 10 assists in the first half of 
the campaign. Inside he was being ripped 
with self-doubt, especially when he was 
scoreless for 12 games. It was 1963 all 
over again; during that year Bcliveau al- 
most retired because of his nerves. This 
year he was in a difficult position. He was 


not going well, and he was captain of the 
team. “I was supposed to show the way," 
he says, “but it's tough when you're not 
doing much yourself." When Bcliveau 
finally started to come around, he suf- 
fered a knee injury. Even so, he finished 
strong and entered the playoffs at the 
top of his game. Slick and cool around 
center ice and a masterful stickhandler. 
Belivcau scored 16 points in the playoffs, 
second in total to Bobby Hull. 

Up to the finals, Chicago's Hull had 
seemed the logical man to cast as playoff 
hero. Although his headlong run at an 
all-time scoring record for the regular 
season (SI, Jan. 25) was interrupted by 
a knee injury, Hull skated into the semi- 
final round against Detroit as if deter- 
mined to make up in seven games what 
he had lost in half a season. He blasted 
the Red Wings off the ice almost single- 
handed and entered the finals with eight 
goals and five assists to his credit. 

Aware that Hull's slap and wrist shots 
were the major impediments standing 
between Montreal and the champion- 
ship, Toe Blake called on craggy Claude 
Provost for some special help. Provost, 
a veteran forward whose face looks as 
though it has been chipped out of basalt 
with a dull chisel, had surprised all the 
experts during the regular season by 
outshooting the rest of the Montreal 
team. It seemed reasonable that he would 
be asked to carry this offensive attack 
into the playoffs, but Blake had other 
ideas. “Crowd Hull," he told Provost. 
"Lean on him. Follow him around like 
a busted garter." 

Provost followed his orders. The result 
was that Hull got only one shot on goal 
in the first game against the Habs. He 
got just four shots in the second game. 
Altogether Hull scored only two goals 
in the championship round, and both 
came when Provost w as off the ice. “Pro- 
vost," complained Black Hawk Coach 
Billy Reay, “has that stick against Bobby 
every time he gets near him. He isn't 
yanking Bobby around, so the referees 
are ignoring it. But he is hooking him 
any way you look at it." As the playoffs 
progressed. Hull became more and more 
perturbed. He became more aggressive 
with his body, and the Montreal crowds 
began calling him a dirty player. Until 
now Hull had been a big favorite in the 
Forum, but during the playoffs he was 
booed continually. Provost, however, 
was not annoyed by Hull's frustration. 
“Can you blame him?” he said. 


Still, the biggest factor in the Cana- 
diens’ cup victory, despite some fine in- 
dividual performances, some spectacular 
skating and a lethal power play, was 
“home ice." Montreal had one more 
game at home than Chicago, hence the 
grinning Canadien in the cartoon. The 
inability of the teams to win away from 
home (only two were won on foreign ice 
in 20 playoff games) provoked much dis- 
cussion. There were many explanations, 
but obviously one of the reasons was 
the treatment of the ice. In Chicago it 
was soft — a fact that proved a disadvan- 
tage to Montreal. “The ice was too slow 
in Chicago," said Jean Bcliveau, “and it 
took the edge off our game.” In Montre- 
al the ice was hard, too fast for a team 
like Chicago, which tries to outmuscle 
the opposition. "Also," said Pierre Pi- 
lotc of the Black Hawks, "it's tough in 
the Forum because their corners arc 
deep. The Canadiens arc fast skaters. 
Once they get you in their corners, you 
just can't get out." 

Another explanation dealt w ith the at- 
titudes of the home crow ds. The Chicago 
fans were quite different from those in 
Montreal. The body slam and the high 
stick often turned the Black Hawk sta- 
dium into a cacophony of blood-chilling 
sound. In the fourth game when Mont- 
real — instead of sticking to its skating 
game — made the mistake of trying to 
give back some physical punishment to 
Chicago, the Chicago fans roared with 
joy. In contrast, the Montreal audience 
was, it seemed, sophisticated and dis- 
criminating. The Canadien fans abhor 
rough play. They prefer a beauteous 
blend of skating and passing, and they 
arc, as a group, reserved: they will re- 
main silent until there is a play worthy of 
recognition. 

This is not to say that they are inca- 
pable of an occasional violent outburst. 
In 1955 one of the great riots in sports 
took place in the Forum when Maurice 
Richard was suspended in the playoffs. 
But against Chicago the fans only once 
lost their poise, and that was when 
John Ferguson delivered five solid right 
hands to the right eye of Eric Nester- 
enko. Around town the next day the 
people were still talking about the fight. 
“They had to give him [Nesterenko] six 
stitches," one man said. “Six stitches!” 

Six stitches? Home ice? Officiating? 
Crowd response? Toe Blake could not 
have cared less. For the first time in five 
years, he had a winner. end 
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Two strictly feminine teen-agers 
from towns and backgrounds 
widely separated are 
proving that running for 
distance is not so 
un-American after all 


by JOHN UNDERWOOD 
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THIS IS THE WAY THE GIRLS GO 


A lways the trouble has been that it is 
impossible to run like a girl and get 
anywhere, except to the church on time. 
A girl can swim the English Channel 
stuccoed with seven layers of petroleum 
jelly and all the while look like Esther 
Williams, or win at Wimbledon playing 
tennis like a girl, or master the parallel 
bars with exquisite feminine grace. But 
running? Desesperado. By the time she 
has reached her teens the American girl 
has perfected diabolically, perhaps 
an implausible feminine running style 
next to which anything practical looks 
like it came from a jar of hormones. By 
the accepted schoolgirl's technique, her 
thighs move forward in a short, stiff 
swishing motion. Her knees remain low. 
as though broken or restricted by a tight 
skirt: the lower legs describe half circles 
away from the body, independent of the 
direction of the thighs. The hips remain 
rigid, but the chest and shoulders make 
a metronomic half-circular movement, 


like a washing-machine agitator. The 
arms are bent at the elbows in a purpose- 
ful manner, but the forearms and hands 
are not communicating and tend to fly up 
at scary angles. The lingers are splayed, 
completing a motion excellent for flag- 
ging the bus or drying the fingernails. 
The eyes bat furiously. The head rolls 
dangerously. It is an altogether lovely 
exercise in ineptness, an American girl 
running like a girl. 

But is it practical? Not in the slightest. 
To get from point A to point B with any 
degree of urgency a woman must learn 
to run like a man. ora girl like a boy, and 
that is where the trouble begins. There 
used to be a girl in our neighborhood 
named Jayne w ho ran every w here— to the 
store for bread, to the movies, back and 
forth from my house and others of her 
acquaintance. She had lovely brown, en- 
viably developed calves, a marvelous, 
fluid stride, and she could outrun every 
boy around. In football games we threw 


loft passes and let the untouchable Jayne 
run under them for easy touchdowns. 
As a budding entrepreneur, I arranged 
schoolyard races for laughs, pitting her 
against a series of unsuspecting boys. 
She left a trail of shattered egos. The worst 
she ever got was a lie. But by the time 
she reached that divine age when she be- 
came more conscious of her pow der base 
than her speed on bases, Jayne had — 
recklessly, shortsightedly— put all that 
behind her. never again to speak of it, 
except in flights of nostalgia. She now 
has two children and a fancy home in 
Miami Shores and is totally unaware 
that l might have matched her all the 
way to the Olympics. She was. in short, 
forever deceived by the feminine preju- 
dice that running is not ladylike. 

In this country any departure from the 
natural female style described above — 
clearly, no style at all — has always been 
looked upon with skepticism. Except for 
the sainted few who ran on alone, the 
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Jaynes of our neighborhoods were suc- 
cessfully diverted. (Sweating, incident- 
ally, is not a sufficient argument against 
girls running. No matter what your 
sensitivities, girl gymnasts sweat. Cheer- 
leaders sweat. If your daughter, girl 
friend or wife docs the twist, frug. watusi 
or jerk without getting moist all over, 
then you had better check her pulse be- 
cause she is sick.) 

Total suspicion has not yet given way 
to total respect for American women 
who run on display; losing to Russian 
women is still accepted as a matter of 
course — no great disaster though in 
deference to our own women we have 
quit calling the Russians "muscle molls." 
But there are continuing manifestations 
of progress and an expanding awareness 
of what women's track is all about. The 
President's national fitness program, 
taking in as it did girls as well as boys, 
was a major boost. Flaming Mamie El- 
lison's Bouffant Belles of Abilene. Texas 
(SI. April 20. 1964) added some glamor. 
Track clubs for girls have sprung up in 
many metropolitan areas, not with the 
frequency of wildflowers but, perhaps. 


more tentatively, like cautious hothouse 
experiments. Ten years ago there were 
about 24 clubs sponsoring women's ath- 
letics. Now there are well over 200. 

There is an even more encouraging stir 
among the high schools. San Gabriel 
Valley. Calif, now has a nine-team high 
school girls’ track league. Colleges have 
been slow to follow, although it is rea- 
sonable to believe they must or be for- 
ever left behind by a burgeoning AAU 
program. Tennessee State, a university 
with enlightened ideas about scholar- 
ships for women athletes, produced Wil- 
ma Rudolph. Edith McGuire and Wy- 
omia Tyus and has an exemplary pro- 
gram under Ed Temple, the Olympic 
coach. The University of Hawaii draws 
girls from as far away as Boston, princi- 
pally because it encourages girl athletes 
while most other colleges treat them w ith 
the same respect they would reserve for 
a botany professor who was pushing 
marijuana. But reasons are fast accumu- 
lating to make the colleges reshape their 
thinking about girls' running. 

Most of all. best of all. are reasons 
like Janell Smith and Marie Mulder, 


whose contrasting images (pale, blue- 
eyed Janell; dark, flashy Marie) arc 
show n fluttering across a field of Kansas 
redbud trees (see cover). They are teen- 
agers from towns 1,400 miles apart and 
from starkly variant backgrounds, but 
girls full of expectancy and promise; 
girls who can run like boys with hardly 
an inhibition to clutter their way, and 
who can make the switch to the dance 
floor without missing a beat. Run like 
boys? Run better in most cases. There 
is hardly a boy in Fredonia. Kans. who 
can stay with Janell Smith for 440 yards, 
and there isn't a boy at Foothill Farms 
Junior High in suburban Sacramento. 
Calif, w ho would even try Marie Mulder 
at 880 yards. Moreover, they represent 
Janell at 18. Marie at 15 — excellent ex- 
amples of the present and future of 
American women's track and field. 

There are others. Norma Harris. 18. 
of.the Mayor Daley Youth Foundation, 
Chicago, already has to her credit an 
indoor 400 meters in 55.1. Tammy Davis, 
17. of the youthful and successful Fred- 
erick Track & Field Club in Mary- 
land. has run the 80-meter hurdles in 
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TWO GIRLS continued 

10.9, or 1 1 <> of a second off Rosie Bonds's 
American record. Seventeen-year-old, 
1 95-pound Lynn Graham of Pasadena 
pul the shot 49 feel 7*4 inches in England 
to break the American indoor record. 
Before that she set a new girls’ outdoor 
record of 51 feet 5 inches. Among the 
usual flock of outstanding young sprint- 
ers, the best is Debbie Thompson, 17. of 
the Frederick Track & Held Club, who 
has done 10.5 seconds for 100 yards and 
23.9 for 220. 

But it is Janell and Marie "ho are 
leading a dramatic surge into events we 
have customarily left wide open to oth- 
er girls of other countries — middle-dis- 
tance events that demand, so to speak, 
manly endurance. These two were the 
talk of London and Berlin last month, 
Marie winning the 880 yards in London 
and finishing second in the 800 meters 
in Berlin only because Antje Glciehfeld 
beat her to the world record; and Janell 
sweeping first the 600 yards in England, 
then the 400 meters in Germany in an 
indoor record time of 54 seconds flat. 

In Frcdonia the other night, sitting in 
the grandstand of a small, weakly lit. 
down-home-type high school football 



unseasoned shotputter I ynn Gra- 
ham. 17. is fast catching up lo Russia's Press. 


stadium. I saw an extraordinary event. 
Frcdonia is a town unaccustomed to ex- 
traordinary events. Its population sta- 
bilized at 3,500 some years ago and it is 
distinguished from the flat, uninspiring 
soybean country of southern Kansas 
only by two low hills that really are 
mounds. To the top of one mound runs 
the coaxial (TV) cable and a road where 
kids go for wighuime romancing. Also 
contributing to Fredonia’s landscape is 
the sprawling Portland cement plant, 
and, more recently and infinitely more 
appealingly. Janell Smith. 

Janell was to run a special exhibition 
at an interval in the program of the an- 
nual Frcdonia relays, an event for high 
school boys. This is as close as she can 
come to legitimate local competition. 
There arc no other Frcdonia girls who 
take running seriously. For a time Janell 
had interested her best friend. Nancy 
Armstrong, with whom she shares inner- 
most secrets, hi-fi records and many of 
the top honors at Frcdonia High, but 
Nancy concluded that she was too frail 
and has been content to travel around 
with the Smiths, watching Janell run. 
(Once Meade Smith. Jancll's father and 
coach, conned two freshman sprinters 
into running as a relay against her, but 
only to prove lo Janell that she could 
run 440 yards.) 

The day had (seen hot but now the 
night was cool, and in shirtsleeves I hud- 
dled behind a mother and her two little 
girls, the girls wrapped comfortably in 
a blanket and struggling with the back- 
to-front pronunciation of supercallifrag- 
ilisticcxpialidocious. Specks of dust 
from the cement factory blew into the 
eyes of grandstand fans, but they seemed 
used to it. Finally, there was the break 
in the program and Janell came on the 
track. There was a spontaneous, pride- 
ful tremor of applause. "Go, Janell. go!” 
yelled the little girl in front of me, sud- 
denly alert. There was another cry from 
a neighborhood boy, who just that after- 
noon had offered Janell a look at his 
snapping turtle. 

Janell wore the vivid blue sweats of 
the U.S. Olympic team; her cream com- 
plexion and blonde hair, puffed up in 
front, stood out prettily. She stripped 
to her track suit, revealing strongly mus- 
cled legs, trim at the ankles. She is not a 
small girl — 5 feet 7, 120 pounds — but 
she gives an appearance of slightness. 
She was nervous. "I do not like atten- 
tion or interviews,” she told me later. "It 
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is all so unnecessary. I would rather read 
about someone else. I'd rather someone 
else got the attention, and then I could 
always surprise people when I did well." 
Bending over the blocks, she stretched 
one leg, then the other and settled in. 
The crowd was completely hushed, as if 
about to be witness to open-heart sur- 
gery. The athletes in the infield queued up 
along live edge, standing with their arms 
crossed, smiling self-consciously, watch- 
ing the solitary blonde girl on the track. 
There was none of the usual milling. It 
had to be the dramatic event of the year 
in Frcdonia — a single girl about to run 
440 yards around a lumpy cinder track 
all by herself. You would never expect 
to see that again. 

She came out of the blocks at the gun 
as though she had been shot from it. The 
crowd loosed a relieved "ohh” (did they 
think she was going to be stuck?). VVhcn 
she runs Jancll's hair parts away from 
the middle of her forehead; her eyes 
squint; she bares her teeth in fierce con- 
tortion. Her stride is even and forceful; 
she runs with great style. The only ap- 
parent flaw is a slight hunching of the 
shoulders. It is not always easy to relax. 
She ran the 440 yards full out, as one who 
could not stand the embarrassment an- 
other second. Her time was 55 seconds 
flat. 

Later Meade Smith and his wife went 
to the only late-night restaurant in Frc- 
donia. Janell and Nancy took a table 
nearby, where they dawdled over ham- 
burgers and talked of shopping for sen- 
ior-prom formats in Wichita, and relat- 
ed anew how a certain boy on whom 
Janell had had a crush finally asked her 
out. But she was now disappointed be- 
cause he had been beaten out for second 
place in one of the night's events. 

"She never had a steady boy friend." 
said Mrs. Smith, a little w istfully. "She's 
been so busy, and she always seemed to 
be too choosy. And her running always 
set her apart." 

"All we started out to do was have a 
good time." said Meade Smith. Meade 
himself was a former Kansas dash cham- 
pion. He has since increased his size half 
again while enjoying the good life of a 
successful insurance man. "I was coach- 
ing our boy Sonny at the time, and Janell 
came out every day to watch. She was 
10. It is easy to coach a girl at 10 be- 
cause she will do anything you tell her. 
Later there was another girl who worked 
with us, but she worried about how she 
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Flying 
is getting 
smoother. 



A few smart airlines, in their unending search 
for ways to please, have at last hit upon the ulti- 
mate luxury: Chivas Regal. 

We’re delighted, of course. And not because 
we will sell much more Chivas this way. We’re 
pleased personally, because we travel so much 
these days. And now we can enjoy a drop of 
Scotch aloft without the somewhat discomforting 
business of drinking some other brand. 

There, above it all, we can contemplate the 
contrast between this jet age and our own old- 
worldly business ol slow, 12-year aging of choice 
Strathisla-Glenlivct whiskies. 

Progress! The future! Oh, brave new world! 

Someday all airlines will serve Chivas Regal. 
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TWO GIRLS continued 

looked running. Janell has never let that 
worry her." 

Did Mrs. Smith encourage her? 

"I did not r//scourage her,” said Helen 
Smith, a pleasant, straightforward 
woman. “But I did not encourage her 
either. I am still not sure I like it. 1 think 
1 would rather she played the piano. She 
had three years, and she sings in the choir 
at the First Christian Church. She is very 
much alone in track, and when she goes 
away on trips it is hard to imagine our 
little girl in places like Brazil and Berlin 
and Jamaica.” 

"Helen and I went with her to Tokyo 
for the Olympics," said Meade Smith. 

“When Marie Mulder was hereshe told 
Janell about her track club and all the 
fun they have,” said Helen Smith. “I 
think Janell would enjoy it more with a 
group like that.” 

How did they account for Janell be- 
coming such a splendid runner? 

“Heart and legs,” said Meade. “It is 
like having a great big motor in a tiny 
car.” 

Janell Smith went to her first national 
meet when she was 14 and placed against 
women eight to 12 years her senior. She 
could broad-jump 19 feet, run the 70- 
yard hurdles in 9.2 seconds, the 220-yard 
dash in 24 flat, the 100 in 10.8. She had 
set Junior Olympic records galore. A 
year ago Meade Smith had her forsake 
all other events for the 440 yards (or 400 
meters). Though she was among the two 
or three fastest girls at 100 meters, the 
margin for error there was as small as 
the field was crowded, and, too, she had 
an obvious store of strength to utilize 
at longer distances. 

The next day Janell and Nancy took 
me out to show me what I had not seen 
of Fredonia, pointing out the sparkling 
new Wilson County Courthouse in the 
middle of town, in the ring of older 
buildings. “This is the square, and one 
of the kicks the kids get is driving around 
the square at night,” laughed Janell. 
“Fun, fun,” said Nancy. “When Janell 
qualified for the Olympics they put us in 
an open convertible and brought us here 
in a caravan from the six-mile corner 
out on U.S. 96.” 

Janell is a B-plus student at Fredonia 
High, the head cheerleader, the president 
of the Fredonia Band, and there she is 
sure of her ground. But next year she 
and Nancy will be freshmen at Emporia 
State Teachers College, where there is no 
girls’ track program, and she wonders if 
continued 
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Cushman Champion Golf Car has gas or electric power 
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a girl working out 90 minutes a day (“I 
suppose I could have her do more.” says 
Meade Smith, "but it is hard to push 
your own kid”) all alone will set her 
apart. 

Marie Mulder at 15 is at present the 
leading lady of a Sacramento track club 
known as Will's Spikctlcs. The coach. 
Will Stephens, is a 202-pound ex-football 
player who has live children and the tol- 
erance that hav ing five children requires. 
He is kindly but firm. He has the aplomb 
to handle questions like, "Mr. Stephens, 
what is gestation?” when leveled at him 
by teen-age girls who take their biology 
homework on road trips: he knows 
enough about feminine logic to cope w ith 
excuses ("I can't possibly run today, Mr. 
Stephens. I have a hangnail”). And he 
has a history of falling into situations. 
He became a Marine when he got off on 
the wrong floor the day he went to join 
the Coast Guard. Thrust in and out cf 
two wars, he was still playing college 
football at age 32. 

Three years ago, with more than a 
moment's hesitation, he agreed to coach 
a 14-ycar-old aspiring hurdler named 
Liz Ross after her parents approached 
Will at Hncina High, where he coaches 
the boys' track team. He said hehad never 
coached a girl before, but lie would be 
pleased to try. There arc now 42 Spik- 
ettes on the permanent roll. Thirty-six 
are active, most of them distance runners 
because Stephens also saw the perpetual 
imbalance of female track talent in the 
United States: 60' ; were sprinters, he 
figured, 25' , were in field events and 
only 15* , in distance events. "Guys," 
Will said to his girls (he does not allow 
himself the luxury of too much famili- 
arity), “the way is clear to us.” 

Stephens financed the club himself for 
a year and a half, cutting into the family 
budget at S60 a month. Now parents 
pay S2.50 a month per girl to cover ex- 
penses. “It is not always easy to get peo- 
ple worked up over a girls' track team.” 
says Stephens. "A columnist friend of 
mine on the Sacramento Bee had a cam- 
paign going to help us raise funds. Every 
day I watched for the mail. I received 
one check. It was for $2.” 

Mothers and fathers now provide au- 
tomobile transportation to meets and 
present united, enthusiastic support for 
the proposition that running is worth- 
while even for girls. Occasionally. Ste- 
phens admits, he still runs afoul of an 
• unreconstructed father. One called the 
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other day to say he was sick of seeing his 
daughter flouncing around in sweat 
clothes. ”1 told him, by gum, he ought 
to come out and sec the program him- 
self before he judged it. I got pretty mad. 
He finally agreed and apologized." Some 
of the mothers have bought sweat suits 
For themselves. They make abortive at- 
tempts to run 100 yards or jump over a 
few- hurdles. "Hey, Will, get my time, 
will you?" they demand. 

Stephens found his girls more coach- 
ablc than his boys, first because they did 
not know a thing about running and 
hung on his every word and, second, be- 
cause they would not torture themselves 
this way if they did not have a certain 
dedication. “Boys arc under a constant 
pressure to compete," says Stephens. 
“Girls are not. As a result boys go out 
for a sport even when they don't want 
to, and they get discouraged. The girls 
expect less and stick with it." 

Not knowing for sure what better lack 
to take, he started all new girls on an 
elementary lit ness schedule: run 55 yards, 
walk 55 yards, until they could do 
eight laps without falling down dead. 
Now the better distance runners, like 
Marie Mulder, will work a live-day week 
that might begin on Monday afternoon 
with stretching exercises, then a three- 
quarter mile warmup, then three miles of 
220-yard sprints, back to back in groups 
of eight at 70-second intervals: then a 
three-quarter mile cool-down run. In a 
month they may run as much as 140 
miles. 

“And look at 'em." Stephens said the 
other day at the Encina High athletic 
field as we came upon a group of Spik- 
ettes awaiting his instructions. “Not a 
dog in the bunch. Every one as neat and 
feminine as you'll find." He said he had 
made a remarkable discovery: track 
solves a girl's problems. One girl had 
problems at home, problems in school, 
problems with her boy friend, but when 
she joined the club, voild! all the prob- 
lems rolled away. One blonde lost 19 
pounds while training. 

Suzic Byersdorfer. 15. whom Stephens 
identifies as one of his better all-round 
athletes, sat up on the bleacher where 
she had been lounging and said she really 
had never thought of running track until 
the boys started calling her Legs, in re- 
spect for the muscular fullness thereof. 
Dino Lowry, 16. who with Marie Mulder 
was recently commended in a resolution 
* by the California State Senate for her 

continued 
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This Olds 1-4-2 is a real moving machine. It's got 
the kind of dashing style and flashing performance 
that are hard to beat. And you can win a 4-4-2 when 


Hard to beat! 

( easy to win!) 


[,l,r NATIONAL GOLF DAY . . . 
You May “Beat the Champ"! 

A golfing tint on NBC-TV and Radiol USQA Champion 
Kan Vanturi (loft) varaua PGA Champion Bobby Nichola in 
tha "Round of Champions" on National Golf Day, Mon- 
day. May 31 st. Play your own round of golf at your local 
courts in advanca. and saa if you can "Boat tha Champ." 


you enter Oldsmobile’s "Golf-O-Rama”. Four 4-4-2 
grand prizes in all — plus 442 other valuable prizes! 


Enter OLDS “GOLF-O-RAMA” 

You May Win An Olds 4 - 4 - 2 / 


Just visit your Olds dealer or participating golf 
pro shop and pick up your entry form. Think of it. 
Four 4 - 4-2 grand prizes! 442 transistor radios 
in scale-model Oldsmobiles! One of them 
could be yours. QMlAOWt 0>kt1«A • Cnwrtl UlWI CtlM**'*** 


Four 4-4-2 grand prizes! 442 other prizes 1 
See your Olds Dealer or golf pro for entry 
forms. You dorVt have to p lay golf to win 

Thu o<>« olln •r'Oi midniohi. Jun* 5, 1 965 and it '«itr.ei*d to kconMd 
Jr.voft- '8 Or old*' Th.t Ofl*» it vo*tl outtid* o! 10* USA *nO - 
tVisc0"U n *"0 Florid* *nd it tub.-cf lo jll r*o*r*l. »l»l* O' loc«i 
'09»la<*o r, > BmMnnol N«*« J«rt*v. Oirlivvt'*. K*ns*l*nd Netw«k! 
mjy «WV low. 6y mni.ruj Bo. *420 Ooko.i 28. M*rngan 








Keds Mainsai 
were designee 
the heaving, 
sea -swept decks 
of racing 
yachts. 


to grip 



U.S. RUBBER 


You get a real feeling 
of comfort and security 
from Keds Mainsail boat shoes. 

They're the shoes with deep 

zigzag cut outsoles for sure grip. 

No skidding. Of course, they have Keds 
shock-proof arch cushions and pull- 
proof eyelets. In white, navy, chino, green, 
or faded blue — so nautical, 
who's to know you've 
never been to sea. 





TWO GIRLS i ontinurd 


running achievements, said track had 
had a catalytic effect on their love life, 
"though we now go with boys we can 
respect, like track boys. Marie's boy- 
friend runs track and so does mine." 
Furthermore, she said, it had put defini- 
tion in her legs. "I used to be skinny, 
like this." she said, grabbing her sister 
Jo's arm. 

"What do you want?" screamed Jo, 
indignant, the freckles ali\e on her face. 
"I'm only in the fifth grade!" Jo is 10 
and when she was only nine ran a half 
mile in 2:38. 

"The trouble with most boys is they 
don’t know a fat leg from a trim one." 
continued Dino, ignoring her sister. "A 
girl can have a shapely leg, but it can 
he all fat. And shoulders! Do you see 
the way swimming puts your shoulders 
out to here?" 

Marie Mulder joined the club 14 
months ago. She is one of eight children, 
most of them athletic, in the family of 
Carel Mulder, who was recently made 
Chief of Medical Care for the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. Marie's mother says that Marie was 
given one doll in her entire life. She 
played with it for five minutes and tossed 
it aside. Marie cannot remember a time 
when she could not outrun every boy in 
her class. She says she quarterbacked her 
third-grade football team because she 
was the only one who could pass, and 
at 9 signed on with a boys’ Little League 
team when the coach failed to notice the 
braids stuffed up in her hat. Her sister 
and bunkmate, Chris, 16. who preceded 
her to the Spikcltes. takes credit for 
Marie's gravitation to track. "I taught 
her everything she knows." says Chris. 
"And now look at her. She's barely up 
to January in her scrapbook." 

In Marie's first appearance for the 
Spikcltes. she finished third in a 330- 
yard race. Later she broke the national 
girls' 880-yard indoor record the first 
time she ran it (in 2:1 1.4). and last month 
there was the excellent showing in Eu- 
rope. Roxanne Andersen, women's track 
chairman of the Pacific AAU, called her 
"the brightest women's distance pros- 
pect in the nation." One coach calculat- 
ed that her stride was 18 inches longer 
than normal for a girl her size. Marie 
seems to glide; she does not have the 
powerful thrust of Janell Smith (she 
could not match Janell at 440 yards, and 
it is just as well for her that Janell docs 
not run the 880, but when they put the 

ft unbilled 



You will see more 
outstanding sports 
photography this year 
because more outstanding 
sports photographers 
are switching to Nikon 


Nikon F is the earnest camera for people in earnest about photography. 

See your Nikon Dealer, or write: Nikon Inc. 623 Stewart Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 11533 
Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 



Moving day just isn’t the same since 
United came along. We've cut the detail 
work down to comfortable size ... re- 
moved concern about cleanliness with 
exclusive Sanitized* vans . . . even pro- 
vided a source for friendly advice on 


personal moving problems. (Ask for 
Bette Malone's Consultant Service). 
No, moving day just isn't the same with 
United . . . and aren't you glad? For a free 
estimate we're easy to find in the 
Yellow Pages. 


MOVING WITH CARE . . . EVERYWHERE . 


United Wan Lines 
"PRE-PLANNED" MOVING SERVICE 
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TWO OIRLS COnllnunt 



Summerlight woven leather vamp. Black or Brown • Winthrop Shoes from 
$10.95 to $19.95 • A Product of International Shoe Company • St. Louis. Mo. 



metric mile into women's competition, 
as they arc sure to do before the 1968 
Olympics, she will be unbeatable). She 
maintains an almost uncanny pace — re- 
cently she ran a mile and a half in splits 
of 2:36. 2:36, 2:37. 

It is the Javanese side of her Dutch- 
Indonesian heritage that dominates Ma- 
rie's dark good looks, but she docs not 
have an explanation for her running, 
only that though she likes people she 
"cannot stand to run behind them." 
There is no apparent limit to her range: 
at Foothill junior high she would be a 
slraight-A student if she had not plum- 
meted to a B-plus in Spanish. Her sewing 
teacher clucks over the orange sheath 
dress she has made ("notice the lining? 
And the seams — you can't sec the stitch- 
ing at all"). Her gym teacher says she 
can do 70 push-ups and throw a softball 
160 feel. 

Now that her father is moving to 
Washington, there is a question of where 
and for whom Marie will run next year. 
Her brother Roland, himself a former 
runner, wants her to slay in Sacramento 
and live with him so she can continue 
under Will Stephens. Roland says he has 
a vested interest- he took her on the 
other day, after a long layofT, and beat 
her by a fraction in 440 yards. He was 
in bed for three hours afterward. But 
another coach who saw her run wants 
her to come and benefit from his coach- 
ing in Eugene, Ore., where she has a 
sister. Still another— word gets around 
— thinks she would do just fine in his 
club 60 miles from Washington, D.C. 

Her mother is in a quandary. What 
to do with her little Marie? But little 
Marie goes on her thrill-a-minute way, 
gobbling up algebra problems like they 
were popcorn, fascinating her classmates 
with stories about drinking raspberry 
soda in the nightclubs of Europe, and 
running great distances for Will's Spik- 
eltes. Her best friend, Tina Letellier. who 
is nonathletic, says that "the kids at 
school don't look on Marie as goony or 
something for running," and that you 
have to think of her as just one of the 
girls. To that a onetime entrepreneur, 
his dreams long laded, would reply, " Va- 
rium et mulabile semper femina," which 
is to say, "Don't trust those ordinary 
girls." A rival coach allowed Marie to 
compete with a field of ninth- and 1 0th- 
grade boys at Encina High the other 
day. Marie won the milc-and-a-half race 
by .30 yards. end 
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How many kids </ 
will win the U.S. Open 
like Ken Venturi? 


As an amateur. Ken Venturi astonished the golfin'? world by 
coming within one stroke of winning the l!)5G Masters. 
Turning pro. he set a sizzling pace along the tournament 
trail winning five tournaments his very first year. In l!)(!4. 
Ken won the prestigious I’.S. Open, posting the second- 
lowest score in its 70-vear history. 

Not every youngster can be a Ken Venturi. In fact, very 
few even participate in organized sporting events, much 
less become stars. But every young person if only a specta- 
tor can be as physically fit as the star athlete. 

Our national leaders have stated that physical fitness, 
particularly the fitness of our young people, has never been 
more important than it is today. 

To support the national fitness program. Equitable has 
prepared a special film: “Youth Physical Fitness A Report 
to the Nation.” If you would like to borrow a print of this 
film for showing to community groups, contact your nearest 
Equitable office or write to Equitable's home office. 
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/ 
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For nn attractive 4 hi/ 11 inch reproduction 
of this draining, send your name and address 
and the irords, Ken Venturi, to: Equitable, 
0. P. 0. Box 1828, New York, N. Y. 10001. 


The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 

fl Home Office: 1285 Ave. of the Americas. N.Y.. N.Y. 10019 ©Equitable 1965 
|i See the Equitable Pavilion when you visit the New York World's Fair. 


WHEN YOUR EYE 


IS OFF 
THE 
PITCHER 


THE PITCHER’S ARM SWINGS 
AROUND SMOOTHLY, IN COMES 
THE PITCH . . . AND THERE YOU GO 
AGAIN, WATCHING THE FLASH OF 
THE BAT AND THE STRIKEOUT OR 
GROUND BALL OR FLY TO THE OUT- 
FIELD THAT FOLLOWS. BUT STAY 
WITH THE PITCHER AN EXTRA 
MOMENT FOR A DIFFERENT VIEW 
OF BASEBALL. YOU DISCOVER 
QUICKLY THAT PITCHING DE- 
MANDS EXTRAORDINARY EXER- 
TION, A VIOLENCE THAT REACHES 
ITS CLIMAX AFTER THE BALL IS 
THROWN. THE REMARKABLE PHO- 
TOGRAPHS ON THESE PAGES 
SHOW THREE OF THE TOP PITCH- 
ERS IN THE MAJORS AT THIS IN- 
STANT OF TOTAL COMMITMENT. 
SMOOTH? NOT VERY. BUT THE 
THREE WON 56 GAMES LAST SEA- 
SON. KEEP YOUR EYE ON THEM. 


FALLING, PHILADELPHIANS JIM BUNNlNG STILL FOLLOWS TJH E FLIGHT OF THE PITCH. 



• ■" 





EXTRAVAGANT FOLLO W'THROUGH, SEEN 
HERE IN LAST FALL'S WORLD SERIES 
AGAINST YANKEES. SENDS CARDINALS' 
BOB GIBSON SPINNING OFF MOUND IN 
A PIROUETTE OF PITCHING VIOLENCE. 






YANKS' JIM BOUTON BENDS 
HALFWAY TO THE GROUND 
WHEN HE THROWS. HIS FLY- 
ING CAP. LOST ON NEARLY 
EVERY PITCH, HAS BECOME 
BOUTON'S TRADEMARK. 
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fact. 

Why do so many college men 
wear this world-famous court shoe? 


(Because the Jack Purcell is as comfortable as your skin.) 

single stilch in the heel cup to give you 


This shoe was built for strenuous 
court play by the real pros. So it had 
to be utterly comfortable. The exclu- 
sive P-F Posture Foundation RIGID 
WEDGE in the heel was developed 
to reduce foot and leg muscle strain. 
The Hygeen" cushion insole not only 
cushions your foot but 
will not absorb perspira- 
tion. And there is not a 


blisters. It walks softly but is never 
bouncy.lt is cool onyourfoot.Isit any 
wonder the classic lines and unique 
construction of the Jack Purcell have 
been so widely imitated? Imitated, 
but never equalled. At better sport- 
ing goods stores, or write: 
The B.F.Goodrich Com- 
pany, Watertown, Mass. 


'w.dMJmrw/ 


NET GAINS ON 
THE COCONUT BEAT 

In return for a few hours on the tennis court, the 40 players on the 
Caribbean tour lead a life of late breakfasts, beach time and parties 

by FRANK DEFORD 


G irls and boys together, they arc all 
polite and socially primed, able to 
do the merenguc and pick up the right 
fork. They are all, these 40 or so regulars 
on the Caribbean Tennis Tour, distin- 
guished by traditional white dress and 
suntans, but the initial visual sameness 
is deceiving. They come from five conti- 
nents, and among them they speak, it 


seems, as many languages and dialects 
as Babel ever had. 

Some of them arc better than travel 
posters: the Scandinavian girls, fair- 
haired and limber, dominating the 
beaches; Mrs. Ramanathan Krishnan, 
wife of India's best player, a diamond on 
her nose, a rose in her hair, moving 
gracefully in her long native gown; the 


bearded Danes, Jorgen and Torbcn Ul- 
rich, looking as if they came straight off 
Leif Ericson's ship. Others can stir vi- 
sions simply with their names, exotic and 
dashing: Monique Salfati, Vincente Za- 
razua. Hcidc Schildknccht. The circuit 
itself is exotic and dashing two months 
each winter in Tampa, Miami Beach, 
Trinidad, Barranquilla. Caracas, Mexico 
City, San Juan and St. Petersburg. 

Not long ago the members of the tour 
reached San Juan — the Caribc Hilton 
Hotel, the Favorite and swankest stop of 
all — looking not only tanned and healthy 
but also much younger than they really 
are. The players looked, in fact, out of 
place, because there are very few young 
people at resort hotels. The younger gen- 
eration is priced out. so there is no hon- 
est vitality and excitement about the 
places — just the coarse sound of money 
screaming, the raucous me-too babble of 
conventioners and the rummed-up boor- 
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ishness of those “with a little too much 
to drink." So the tennis kids, bouncing 
in, are in sharp contrast. 

Their vivacity is conspicuous only by 
contrast, for the tour kids are not a loud 
bunch. They are much more interested 
in a relaxed existence than in the ac- 
tivities usually associated with the tran- 
sient. They are not even excessively com- 
petitive, because this is not Wimbledon, 
remember, and you are only going to 
get hotter and sweatier knocking your- 
self out to get past the round of 16. At 
the C'aribe Hilton the courts are directly 
behind the cabanas, the beach and the 
Atlantic Ocean. "You’re out there so 
hot, and of course you think about the 
beach.” says Lesley Turner of Australia, 
the third-ranked woman in the world. 
“It's hard to approach every tournament 
feeling that it is important, especially 
down here where it is so nice." 

Miss Turner is a sweet girl, good- 


humored and cute. She is 23, and this is 
her fifth year of almost constant tennis 
traveling, so touring has become a why- 
not thing. If she were not playing tennis, 
she figures she would be a secretary back 
in Sydney, and she does not fancy that. 

The sameness of the tennis life, no 
matter how plush it is. affects the games 
of the players. Like M iss Turner, few even 
try to keep their games at a high level. 
Others, like Dennis Ralston of Bakers- 
field. Calif., use the tour as a testing 
ground for strokes and styles that can be 
perfected for later, more significant 
competition. But they are all athletes, 
and sometimes, suddenly, the competi- 
tive drive reappears and tennis is again 
a real battle. 

Such was the case in San Juan with 
Margaret Smith of Australia. Miss Tur- 
ner’s attractive traveling companion, 
who is variously ranked as the best or 
second-best (after Maria Bueno) woman 


player in the world. Miss Smith’s con- 
centration wavered all week at the C'aribe. 
and sometimes in the doubles with Miss 
Turner she appeared to be playing in a 
dream. However, in the singles finals 
against Nancy Richey of Dallas it was im- 
possible to be so detached, because the 
match look place in the frightful heat of 
the day. the two contestants in sympathy 
only with mad dogs and Englishmen. 
Many of the matches on the tour are 
played at night for just this reason. The 
center court at the C'aribe was torrid and 
still, the heat just funncling down. 

Miss Smith won the first set 8-6 and 
led 3-0 in the second before she began to 
wilt, and Miss Richey came on to win 
6-4. But in losing Miss Smith seemed to 
gain interest in the struggle, and after 
the girls took cold showers and put on 
fresh clothes. Miss Smith started to play 
like losing meant something. 

The girls played each other a brutal 
game, making themselves run from side 
to side, 10 or 12 shots to the point, back 
and over, right to left, over and over. 
The heat seemed to take more out of 
Miss Smith, but both were uncomfort- 
able. It became difficult to serve; in the 
first nine games of the set only once 
was service held. But the heat was too 
great for Miss Smith. In the ninth game, 
needing only to hold her serve to win the 
match, she lost quickly and began to 
suffer hand cramps. In the I I tli game it 
was leg cramps but. courageously, she 
went on. Miss Richey, exhibiting a more 
stolid spirit, finally won 9-7. They rushed 
a doctor to Miss Smith's room after- 
ward. and for a long time her cramped 
hand stayed painfully, grotesquely twist- 
ed like a claw. So sometimes, no matter 
where they arc. they play hard. 

For playing a little, a couple of hours 
on a couple of days before small and 
wealthy crowds, and for lying in the sun 
a lot. the players are well treated — actu- 
ally fawned upon at some stops — and 
arc given up to S28 a day, the legal limit 
for expenses. Naturally, all their travel 
costs are paid by the various tourna- 
ments. each of which chips in about 
SI 0.000 to a travel pool. 

The players arc catered to, but they are 
not demanding. They are, for the most 
part, a well-mannered lot, once they 
have worked out their financial arrange- 
ments. They do not possess the sub- 
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CARIBBEAN TENNIS 


stance or even, apparently, the imagina- 
tion to carry on in the libertine manner 
attributed to them by Bobby Wilson, 
the British player who wrote about such 
behavior in his book last year. 

Representatives of the eight tourna- 
ments'mcct in September at Forest Hills 
to set up an itinerary for the tour and to 
look over player applications. (The Ral- 
stons and Stollcs are invited: lesser play- 
ers must apply.) Later — this past year it 


was at Acapulco in December -the rep- 
resentatives decide which players should 
be included on the tour. 

The players travel mostly in tribelike 
groups. The boys sort of herd their 
countrywomen about, guiding them, 
protecting them and making sure they 
are enjoying themselves. The girls feel 
that they have to depend on male play- 
ers for escorts because, as Michelle Boulle 
of France says: "Everyone else you meet 
down here is so old, the only ones who 
ask you arc— what you call them? — 
wolves, yes?" Michelle was explaining 
this dressed in a brief, grccn-striped bath- 
ing suit. She has long hair, long legs and 
rates high with 40 million Frenchmen. 
What she went on to say would make 
them all cry: "I cannot bother with the 
boys. I have to work, practice and, ooh. 
the boys also — how can I?" 

Lis Arilla. a puckish young Spaniard 


who looks like Mighty Mouse — which is 
what they call him — has half-dollar eyes 
that grow bigger when he gets near wom- 
en. or merely in their vicinity. He went 
out with Michelle for a while on the 
European circuit last summer, but he 
thinks such intramural attachments are 
generally unwise. "We are all like sisters 
and brothers." he says, echoing what 
everyone on tour says. "This is like one 
big family, and all these girls" eyes en- 


larging "1 like them all. every one. but 
just as a friend." 

The textbook example of tennis tak- 
ing care of its own is the case of Lew 
Gcrrard. an unfortunate young man 
from New Zealand. The first week on 
the tour Gcrrard bought a bathing suit, 
and the next week it was stolen. That 
w as just a w armup. Coming to San Juan. 
Gerrard changed planes in Miami and 
left his wallet on the plane. The cus- 
toms people, in an enchanting display 
of L'.S. charm, would not permit him 
to reboard, and when they finally put a 
call through to the parked plane, the 
captain or somebody said sorry, no wal- 
let here. This was not surprising, avarice 
still being afoot in most places, because 
Lew Gerrard’s wallet contained SI. 300. 

At the Caribe Hilton, Gerrard roomed 
with Fred Stolle. the No. 2 player in 
Australia and the world. As soon as he 


heard the story, Stolle set out quietly to 
collect money from the other players. 
(That Stolle handled the matter is not 
surprising. On the tour there is a remark- 
ably high correlation between the best 
players and the most dominant person- 
alities.) Friday night, at the annual play- 
ers’ party. Stolle got up and called Ger- 
rard to the microphone. "We just 
thought. Lew." he said, "that we would 
try to get you something so you could 
buy a new wallet. So on behalf of all the 
players on the circuit who like you and 
think you’re a great guy. Lew. we’d like 
to give you this." It was an envelope 
containing SI. 000. 

A fair portion of the Gerrard fund 
was a donation from the tournament 
itself, an act that provides the players 
with another reason for thinking the 
Caribe Hilton is the best tournament on 
the circuit and maybe even anywhere. 
Part of the affection is natural — it is a 
relaxing week at a ritzy resort and there 
is no great competitive pressure — but the 
fondness extends beyond these obvious 
limits. The players simply like the mem- 
bers of the Caribe Hilton Swimming and 
Tennis Club who run the show. This has 
led to a party — "the only one of its kind 
in the world." the players boast— that is 
given by the players for the people who 
stage the tournament. 

About 25 of the boys and 15 of the 
girls play all or nearly all of the tourna- 
ments. Some of them are the ranking 
players in the world: others have ques- 
tionable talent and are there strictly for 
the company and the U.V.s (ultraviolet 
rays). Still others dream foolishly that 
their games finally will click. "Some of 
them." Lesley Turner says, "think — no, 
they really believe— that if they just 
practice, practice they will become 
champions. You cannot tell them other- 
wise, but they just don't have the talent 
or the temperament. I feel sorry for the 
boys, because someday they will have 
to get a job." 

But the heart of the tour is made up 
of the medium player, the journeyman, 
the girl or boy who can beat almost any- 
body on a good day, who has just the 
tinge of a name and a national ranking. 
There were 1 8 No. I players at the Ca- 
ribe Hilton, including such ever-popular 
household names as Maria Guzman, lyo 
Pimentel, Ivan Molina and Michael Val- 
dez. There is an air of authority, of - 
my goodness — distinction attached to 
.being No. 1 from anywhere instead of. 

continual 



IN A SCENE TYPICAL OF TOUR S RELAXED AIR. MANUEL SANTANA NEEDLES THE ULRICHS 
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This is Mercury 1965 
...in the 

Lincoln Continental tradition 


Distinguished 


It’s a new kind of Mercury... 
a newclass of Mercury... built 
in the Lincoln Continental 
tradition. The beautiful pro- 
portions are different from 
any Mercury you have ever 
seen. The wheelbase is long- 

■rWfintta 


Solid Quiet 


er. The ride, solid and quiet. 
The comfort, superb. And you 
also have a choice of four 
elegant roof styles including 


Breezeway Design (shown). 
We believe this Mercury is 
everything you want your 
next car to be. Drive it soon. 


Awarded 
year's top 
honor 




DISNEY’S MAGIC SKYWAY AT THE FORD MOTOR COMPANY PAVILION. NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 
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Who knows as much about scotch as the Scots?* 




*UJc Englisfj. 

The Scots distill I laig— 
we jolly well drink I laig. 

Of hundreds of scotches, 
Britain’s largest seller is I laig. 
You’ll find I laig 
to your taste, too. 
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con timed 


say. No. 33 from the United States 
(which is what Vic Seixas is). 

Away from the court the players take 
little interest in their international sur- 
roundings. Indeed, one of the more fa- 
vored aspects of the C'aribe H ilton is that 
they are all quartered where they play. 
Some of the players never even get off 
the hotel grounds. The sum total of most 
days is eating, sleeping (late), playing 
tennis, practicing, sunning and maybe 
enjoying a coupleof drinks ora few spins 
of the roulette wheel at night. Eccentrici- 
ties are rare but genially tolerated, par- 
ticularly in the Ulrich brothers. Jorgen 
and Torben, who possess most of what 
bizarre behavior there is. Even that is not 
complex, consisting only of their beards, 
their lack of interest in the sun and their 
constant conflict with the clock. 

The Ulrichs are night people to such 
an extent that they are better tennis play- 
ers after the sun goes down. Torben. the 
elder, can be counted upon to show for 
breakfast corn flakes, toast and coffee 
- regularly at 3:15 p.m„ even when he 


has a 4 o’clock match. This sort of ac- 
tivity is countenanced by the other play- 
ers, who lead more regulated lives. 

The best representative of the norm 
is Lis Arilla. the little Spaniard. A mid- 
dle-echelon tournament player, charm- 
ing and fun-loving but moderate and 
even properly homesick at times. Arilla 
is 23 and the second-ranked Spanish 
player after Manolo Santana. “I am the 
youngest oldest player on the lour now," 
he says in the bright English he learned 
from watching TV. 

Arilla is good enough to command full 
expenses. S28 a day. but even if he were 
not so good he i« personable enough to 
hang on. His Caribbean tour, in fact, 
started in February, w hen he showed up 
for the Philadelphia Invitational. From 
there it went to Salisbury, Md. for the 
U.S. indoor, where he and Santana were 
defending doubles champions, and then 
to the Caribbean. 

It is an upsy-down life. During the 
tour Arilla beat Stolicand Frank Froch- 
ling. and in Mexico City he got to the 


semifinals, but more often than not he 
was out by the second round. Usually it 
was Ramanathan Krishnan who beat 
him. Arilla is used to such a high-rank- 
ing nemesis. Last year he never was able 
to escape Roy Emerson. 

It was fun sometimes— flying with the 
pilots in a chartered DC-4 or touring 
the nightclubs in Caracas— but he also 
got sick once, and another lime he 
missed the whole Miami Beach tourna- 
ment because of a knee injury. Faith- 
fully, twice a week during the tour, 
Arilla wrote home to Barcelona, and by 
the time he got to the Caribe Hilton he 
was eager to be home. 

Still, the kind of week Lis Arilla spent 
at the Caribe Hilton is the kind of week 
people dream about all winter- — and pay 
SI 00 a day to enjoy. He arrived Mon- 
day. and almost before he had unpacked 
he was beaten in the first round by Rog- 
er Wcrksman. an unranked U.S. player. 
Philosophically, Arilla shrugged and 
headed off to a cocktail party that was 
being given for the players. He had a 
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CARIBBEAN TENNIS continued 


few local girls to get rcacquainted with 
— one particularly that he remembered, 
a beautiful, delicate little girl named 
Marianne Moll, who had been tennis 
queen the year before. 

Tuesday was a soft day for Arilla. 
He slept and swam and ‘‘then, 1 tell 
you, 1 watched the tennis matches for a 
change.” He was in bed by 10 o'clock. 
Other nights he was a bit more active. 
Wednesday he had dinner with Marianne 
and several players and then went up to 
the casino, where he lost S10 at black- 
jack. This was not surprising, since Arilla 
played almost the whole time thinking 
aces counted 10. 

Thursday evening he took Marianne 
out to dinner at another hotel's supper 
c\ub, double-dating with the Mexican 
players Zarazua and Elena Subirats. 
The Ulrichs. Arilla noted, were the only 
other players there. 

The next evening, Friday, his noctur- 
nal activities were spoiled by the Ulrichs, 
whom he and Santana had to play. It 
was much the most entertaining match of 


the tournament — remember, the Ulrichs 
play better at night — with the Spaniards 
winning in three sets. Afterward Arilla 
dropped in at the party to see Lew Ger- 
rard get his money. 

Saturday night, his last, was the Ten- 
nis Ball. Arilla was paired with his old 
summer love. Michelle, but they were 
both tired and talked little. Still, Arilla 
said it was an excellent ball. “This one 
and Monte Carlo, they are the two best.” 
he said, coolly analyzing them all, all 
the tennis balls the world over. 

Arilla's days included a little practice, 
daily siestas and sun, the last letters 
home, lunch on a Spanish ship that was 
docked at San Juan and an exhibition 
match that he and Gerrard played at 
the Americana Hotel foT a comenhon 
group. “I think we put on a very good 
show.” he reported afterward, and Aril- 
la is pretty good at gauging this sort of 
thing, since he checks the crowd out at 
every point. "Look, there he goes," said 
Cliff Richey, watching him one night. 
“See, the eyes. I think Mighty Mouse is 


just checking the house to see if there 
arc enough pretty girls for him to be in- 
spired." On Saturday, Richey and Ral- 
ston beat Arilla and Santana. 

The next day, his final one on the 
tour, Arilla slept late and then joined 
Marianne and her brother for lunch. He 
watched the finals — Miss Richey beating 
Miss Smith, Santana routing Ralston— 
and then Marianne took him to Palm 
Sunday services. It was really goodby, 
and as he headed off to church about 
10 girls came over to say that they would 
see him next year. "Lis is," Michelle had 
said earlier, “like a butterfly.” 

After church Marianne brought him 
back to pick up his bags, and then Lis 
Arilla. the Caribbean tour behind him 
foT another year, went out to the airport 
and headed for Barcelona. He would be 
home for four hours, pack again and 
then take off for Monte Carlo. Monte 
Carlo has the second best tennis ball. 

It is a nice way to spend a winter on 
S28 a day. And, don’t forget, you get 
the $28 a day- end 



Bag Boy 


WORLD S FAVORITE GOLF CART 


Bag Boy, the world's favorite golf cart, is excitingly new for 1965. 
Exclusive Floating-Action springs make the big difference . . . 
give Bag Boy a truly floating ride. Once you try the all-new Bag 
Boy you'll see for yourself how easily and lightly it rolls, how 
stable it is on side hills and slopes, and how it floats over fairway 
and rough. One glance at the sparkling new Bag Boy design tells 
you that here is the undisputed style leader. It's easy to see why 
there have been well ovct a million Bag Boy golf cans sold 
through leading golf and professional shops, sporting goods and 
department stores. Special $29.95; Deluxe $37.95. 
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EXCLUSIVE BLUE-STEEL 
FLOATING-ACTION SPRINGS 
MAKE THE BIG DIFFERENCE 


Product of JARMAN-WILLIAMSON CO., Inc. 

601 N. E. 28th Avenue, Portland, Oregon 97232 



spring frnn on a naw M~50 


Owning title to a Harley-Davidson M-50 is 
like having your own “Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.” You go where you want, when 
you want. No need to depend on the “family 
wheels." No need to miss out on all the fun. 

What's more, you’ll like the way an M-50 
takes to the road. How it cruises at a com- 
fortable 40 mph. And puts nearly 300 miles 


between filling stations. In addition, low-cost 
insurance is readily available. Stop in soon, 
check out an M-50 at your 
nearby Harley-Davidson 
dealer. Run it through its 
paces. Take a friend along. 

Discover exciting worlds 
of adventure — together. 


□nly 

s 225 

plus low deliveiy charge 


| HARLEY-DAVIDSON | 


mm 
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How docs a winning Kentucky 
Derby jockey relax before the ! 
big ride? Why, he shoots a little ; 
pool with the rest of the boys in 
the jockeys' room. Boxed in be- 
hind the eight-ball here (below), 
Willie Shoemaker tried a long 
shot, got lucky and brought it 
home. 

I.ana Turner isn't one of those 
phonics who builds a big pool 
Within spitting distance of the 
ocean just for show. No sir, not 
Lana. "I know there’s a big J 
ocean out there,” said Miss Tur- j 
ncr, after building a large pool 
at her Malibu Beach home. “In 
fact, it's too big. Twice I've been 
pulled under. I got myself a pool j 
because I like swimming, not 
sinking.” 

Charles Lindbergh, Lone ftaglc 
of the Atlantic, has been named 
a governor of the World Wildlife 
Fund. That group is dedicated 
to preserving and multiplying j 
species now threatened with ex- 
tinction — including eagles. 

Foot-weary tourists tramping i 
trails in the hard marble corri- 1 
dors of the Senate Office Build- 
ing sometimes are startled by a 
young man in a neat brown suit 
who comes hurtling past like an 
Olympic dashman. It is Senator i 



William Proxinire of Wiscon- 
sin, who never rides when he 
can walk and never walks when 
he can run. "Actually, I'm pret- 
ty careful about the corridor.” 
he says. “People resent seeing 
someone running too obviously 
here.” When he is not on pub- 
lic display, Proxmire's athletic 
program is more strenuous yet. 
He gets up at 6 a.m., docs 215 
push-ups and a melange of sto- 
mach, back, arm and neck ex- ' 
crcises. Then, after breakfast, he 
runs either one and a half or , 
two miles on his way to work, 
"depending on whether or not ; 
I miss the bus." 

When Ted Williams* plane 
crash-landed and caught fire in 
Korea in 1953, Coy D. Hammers 
was one of two members of a res- 
cue squad that pulled Williams 
out of the burning jet. Now Coy 
Hammers is serving a five-year 
term in Springfield. Mo. for bur- 
glary and Williams has offered to 
help facilitate his parole. Mickey 
Owen, sheriff of Greene Coun- 
ty and a Boston Red Sox team- 
mate in 1954. confirms that Wil- 
liams is trying to find a job for 
Hammers. 

Anna Maria Alberghetti, cur- 
rently displaying her talents in 
Reno, progressed from Harold's 
Club to Heavenly Valley and 
partway back. Skiing at the 
Lake Tahoe resort, Anna Maria 
got down the first slope ade- 
quately enough, but on the sec- 
ond, a mild-mannered incline, 
she suffered lacerations and 
abrasions. Rushed back to 
Washoe Medical Center for 
emergency treatment. Miss Al- 
berghetti was operated upon for 
a skinned knee. Then, in true 
showbiz tradition and against 
her doctor's strict orders, she 
went on with her two scheduled 
shows. 

If you’re going to invite guests 
like the Netherlands" Prince 
Bernhard and Greece's King 
Constantine over for a shoot, 
you have to have something for 
them to shoot at. There arc plen- 


ty of deer and pheasant on Spet- 
sopoula. Greek Shipping Mag- 
nate Stavros Niarchos’ private ; 
island some 60 miles south of 
Athens. But up to now there 
haven't been nearly enough par- I 
tridge. To prepare for the hunt- 
ing season, Niarchos recently j 
had 30 cartons of live par- 
tridge, maleand female, sent over 
from Rome. 

l ady Bird Johnson, who has no 
difficulty remembering w hen she 
wore a size 14, now fits com- 
fortably into a size 10, thanks 
to her new physical-fitness pro- 
gram. Twice a week she visits 
the White House Birdbath and 
churns 20 laps up and down the 
pool with a determined side- 
stroke. The First Lady some- 
times even conducts business at i 
the same time. "I’d hoped to 
talk to her from poolside.” re- ; 
calls her secretary. Liz Carpen- 
ter. "First thing you know l*m 
in my bathing suit, into thevva- | 
ter and swimming along beside 
her. 1 had to talk to her between 
gasps.” 

“Insurance has a bigger future 
from a financial and stability 
standpoint,” said Tom Hein- 
sohn, announcing his departure 
from the Boston Celtics to be- 
come an insurance agent. But 


the Cell corner man left discon- 
solate fans a glimmer of hope: 
he wouldn’t make his decision 
final until the fall. “I really 
would like to play next season.” 
Hcinsohn admitted, "but insur- 
ance is first.” 

Nobody argues much with Ala- 
bama Legislator Thomas Drake, 
who currently presides as House 
Whip. By no coincidence, Tom 
Drake's physiognomy is more 
bull than bullwhip. Drake was a 
57V4-minutcs-pcr-game guard at 
Chattanooga University and 
Southeastern Conference wres- 
tling champion for three con- 
secutive years. Now, as one of 
the most popular professional 
wrestlers in the South, Drake 
gives his colleagues in the House 
a breather two or three times a 
week when he lakes time out to 
hammcrlock bad guys in the 
wrestling ring. 

There arc lots worse ways to 
train. Floyd Patterson (below), 
preparing for the next fight on 
hisconieback path, piloted a soc- 
cer ball dow nlield, hotly pursued 
by a pack of Swedish school- 
boys. It may seem like an easy 
way to train but, after all, just 
how much conditioning do you 
need to pickle a boxer named 
Tod Herring? 
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If you had to take 200 envelopes | 
and fill each one with 
a letter, a mailer, a return 
envelope, and a statement, 
and stamp it, and postmark it, 
and seal it, and mail it, 
you could give it all to this machine 
and sit back and have a quiet cup of coffee. 
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Flip. Flip. Flip. Flip. To see the Pitney-Bowes 
3144 in lull cry is nothing short of flipping mar- 
velous This machine can swallow as much 
mail in an hour as a regiment of envelope 
stuffers. And because it isn't human it can't 
make human mistakes. No one gets two bills, 
no return envelope or any of that nonsense. 

Who uses the PB 3144? Big outfits, mainly. 
Department stores, mail order houses, peo- 
ple like that, who can t afford to waste staff on 
tedious chores. 

What do small ones do? They use just a 


bit of this machine. Because all it really 
consists of is a lot of ingenious Pitney-Bowes 
office machinery neatly brought together It's 
a counting machine, an inserter, a stacking 
device, and of course, a postage meter. 

If you'd like to know more about any of these 
devices, or any of the other things Pitney- 
Bowes makes, don't hesitate to write to us at 
9053 Crosby Street. Stamford. Conn 06904, 
and we'll send you a whole heap of fascinat- 
ing literature. It's no strain for us. With this 
machine we can do it between sips of coffee. 


= Pitney-Bowes 

Originator of the 
- Postage Meter 


To test how a car's axle holds 
up, we give it full throttle with 
one rear wheel on the road, 
the other spinning in a trough 
of water--to create an 80 -mph 
difference in wheel speeds. 



When this Pontiac Bonneville moves out 
of the trough and the wheel that’s spin- 
ning hits the track and puts a shock-load 
on the axle, you can almost tell from the 
noise alone that here’s one of the rough- 
est routines ever conceived to test a 
car’s differential assembly. 

At our proving ground in Michigan, we 
put a car through this not just once but 
40 times— abuse it longer and harder 
than you probably would if your car were 
stuck with one wheel up against a curb 


and the other on a patch of ice and you 
were gunning the engine to get out. 

Then we remove the axle, to study the 
differential assembly part by part. And 
this is only one of many tests we do on 
axles, to prove our cars the long way, the 
hard way. the right way. 

Starting long before production. 

Because there is nosurerwaytomakea 
GM car worth more to you. When you buy 
one and. very likely, when you trade it in. 

Ckeiroltt • Pontiac • Oldsmobilc • 8mck • Cadillac • With Bodr m Flsktr 



General Motors cars 
are proved all around. 

All around the clock, all around the calendar, all around the country, all around the car. 


RUGBY / Rex Lardner 



The playing and the partying were iooviy 


Notre Dame's rugger boys, who didn't know a scrum-down from a loose-forward five years ago, scored with 
15 seconds to go to win the Irish Challenge Cup, but plucky Toronto showed who was boss at the parties 


O h, well done. Nomads!” 

"Useful foot!” 

But a kilted piper in the stands blew 
a discordant skirl of disapproval. 

“Scrum it up lads!" 

Eton? Cambridge? No. Carlier Field, 
Notre Dame, Ind. But the scene, except 
for a few anomalies, could have come 
from Tom Brown's School Days. 

Fifteen intense players in the green 
shirts and white shorts of the Notre 
Dame Rugby Club were tearing up and 
down the field w ith 15 equally rapt play- 
ers wearing the blue-and-white-stripcd 
jerseys and blue shorts of the Toronto 
Rugby Club. They converged and spread 
apart, hurled themselves in vicious tack- 
les, punted, drop-kicked and place- 
kicked, and latcralcd the ball underhand 
while soaring horizontally through the 
air. This was the final of the First Notre 
Dame Invitational Rugby Tournament, 
considered to be. because of the strength 
of the teams, the most important Ameri- 
can Rugby tournament of the season. 
On the previous day. playing on a pud- 
dled field, Notre Dame had beaten Co- 
lumbia and Virginia, while Toronto was 
skidding by Indiana and Army. 

Now on the slick stadium grass, with 
the fat yellow ball as slippery to handle 
as a wet watermelon, the two fine teams 
vied for the Irish Challenge Cup. To- 
ronto supporters, some in blazers and 
straw hats bearing the legend nomads. 
wandered up and down the sidelines, 
closely following the play. 

"Loovly, loovly. Iooviy!" one of the 
Toronto fans cried as a Toronto player 
punted over the sidelines. 

"He found touch," explained the pub- 
lic-address announcer in rich British ac- 
cents, then immediately translated: "He 
kicked it out-of-bounds.” 

A moment later it was Notre Dame's 
turn to cheer as its fast backs, dodging 
and lateraling the ball across the field, 
brought it into Toronto territory. 

"Nomads, get a bloody grip!" one of 
Toronto's supporters urged in alarm. 


"Oh, well done, scrum!" shouted a 
Notre Dame player with an American 
accent when teammates moved the ball 
upfield with a series of short kicks. Sud- 
denly a Nomad intercepted a lateral. 

"That'll give their chaps something to 
ponder on," a Toronto man murmured. 

But a Nomad ballcarrier was hit from 
the blind side. 

"Kill ’im!" a less pensive Notre Dame 
rooter shouted. 

Gay Pang, a 145-pound Hawaiian who 
plays fly-half for Notre Dame, was 
bowled over by a Toronto player. He 


slid 20 feel on the grass and five feet 
more on the cement bordering the side- 
lines. Before he had conic to a proper 
rest he was up and rejoining the melee. 

"Loovly, loovly." somebody said. 

The teams were evenly matched. The 
Toronto Nomads, an amateur club 
made up of Englishmen, Scotsmen and 
Australians as well as Canadians — and 
the best team in eastern Canada — knew 
the game better than the Notre Dame 
boys and had the advantage in kicking: 
Notre Dame had the faster backs and 
stronger, more determined forwards. 

continued 
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RUGBY 


"The first half ends nil-nil." intoned the 
announcer, and the players took a live- 
minute rest. 

Rugby, a game that originated in Eng- 
land in 1823 when a soccer player picked 
up the ball and ran. is the direct father 
of American football, but few Ameri- 
cans find it easy to get the hang of the 
daddy sport. I hey have to learn terms 
like scrum-down and line-out and the 
special duties of positions like hooker, 
prop. lock, loose-forward, inside three- 
quarters. second row and scrum-half. 
They have to learn to punt while run- 
ning. to tackle high to prevent the ball- 
carrier from passing the ball to a team- 
mate and to give up the ball instead of 
trying to run with it. "American players 
have a tendency to take the ball and die 
with it." says Bob Mier, who helped 
bring Rugby to Notre Dame. "If you 
don't keep possession of the ball, a long 
run is useless. The trick is to pass just as 
you're about to be tackled." 

The game is full of gentlemanly tradi- 
tions. Players arc not supposed to bait 


the referee. When a fight seems likely, 
teammates hurl the incipient combatants 
apart and persuade them to shake hands. 
This gesture calls for applause. It is also 
a tradition to be stoical about injuries. 
If a player decides he is so badly hurt 
he cannot continue, his team plays a 
man short since substitutions are not al- 
lowed. In the first half of the Notre 
Dame-Virginia game, Notre Dame For- 
ward John Mauro took an awkward fall 
and broke his arm. but he kept play ing. 
When the arm became almost intolera- 
bly painful in the second half, he care- 
fully shied and took the brunt of pun- 
ishment on the other arm. 

To many American players the Rugby 
tradition that compensates for aches and 
sprains and muddy faces is the Rugby 
party, where the host team entertains 
the visiting team or teams as lavishly as 
it can afford. The game is forgotten, and 
everyone bathes in a spirit of convivial- 
ity. Toasts are drunk, friendships arc 
struck and Rugby songs, such as The Sex 
Life of the Camel . arc sung. A team that 


has lost the game often can find solace 
by winning the party. 

On the eve of its tournament, the 
Notre Dame Rugby Club threw an in- 
formal smoker and followed this w ith a 
more formal banquet. As Rugby parties 
go. the smoker, in a South Bend hotel, 
was a mild affair. Toronto is said to 
have won. The second party— held the 
night before the final — was quite anoth- 
er thing. Scotch bagpipers played rous- 
ing marches. Pretty girls attended from 
colleges far and near. Jn the English tra- 
dition pints were hoisted and enthusias- 
tic singers stood on tabletops. A kind 
of hex: key was played on the floor with 
brooms for sticks and, of course, Jcllo 
for the puck. In the background was a 
dance band playing brassy music lor such 
traditional dances as the frug and the 
jerk . Past games were replayed, past par- 
ties were recalled and friendships were 
cemented. Later a mirror got smashed, 
a telephone was mysteriously pulled off 
the wall, one team gave a hotel room a 
good hosing and another team was re- 



Get organized for summer! 

(Put your name on your gear. We’ll make it stick.) 


Have trouble telling who belongs to what? 
Then get all your sports and outdoor gear 
organized for Summer. With a Dymo Label - 
maker, you can squeeze out neat, raised- 
letter labels in seconds. And the adhesive 
backing's so strong they stick practically 
forever, to practically anything, practically 
everywhere. Even under water. 

Choose from 16 brilliant, colorful tapes. 


Your Dymo Dealer can show you 
how easy and inexpensive it is to 
label everything you own. 

Buy a Dymo Labelmaker now and 
you’ll get two luggage tags as a free 
gift. 

DYIVIO 

DYMO INDUSTRIES. INC . BERKELEY. CALIFORNIA 
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“Northwestern Mutual Life helped lay the 
groundwork for my diversified financial plans!" 

Robert H. Atkinson, Jr., J4, Partner in Atkinson & Co., Investments, Portland, Oregon. 


“Docs it strike you as unusual for some- 
body in the investment business to place 
heavy emphasis on life insurance? It 
certainly shouldn't. 

“After all, a man has to keep things 
in perspective. Before he considers the 
stock market, he should arrange, through 
savings and life insurance, the basic 
security his family needs. Only then is he 
in a position to diversify and put his 
extra dollars to work in high grade stocks 
and bonds. This is exactly what I tell 
my friends and clients. 

“In my case, Northwestern Mutual 
life insurance created instantly, for very 
little money, a sizable and safe estate. 
I could then move with greater confi- 
dence in making other commitments. I 


felt much more free to take advantage of 
quick-opening business opportunities. 

"All in all. with Northwestern Mutual 
policies as the groundwork of my pro- 
gram, the rest of my financial planning 
has become far simpler and more pro- 
ductive." 

There is a difference . . . 
and the difference grows 

A 35-year-old man buys a 520,000 NMl. 
“65 Life" policy. He uses dividends to 
reduce premiums. From the fifth year 
on, the increase in cash value each year 
will exceed the annual premium payment 
assuming continuation of present 
dividend rates. Based on this same as- 
sumption. the policyowner will have 


paid 57,854 in premiums in 20 years. 
But, in addition to the protection he's 
had, his guaranteed cash value will be 
S9.437. 

By dividing the cash value by the 
premium, you get an "Investment Quo- 
tient" of 120",,. This means for every SI 
put in. there's a build-up in cash value 
of SI. 20. 

Learn about other NML differences. 
Your nearest agent is in the phone book. 

NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL LIFE 

MILWAUKEE 
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Which 
are the 
Guests of 
ALBERT 
PICK? 

Paying guests? Mom and Dad.* Free 
guests? The youngsters,** when they 
share their parents’ room, which is another 
reason why families enjoy stopping at 
Albert Pick Hotels and Motels. And they 
can always count on getting good food, 
good service, good value. 



HOTELS 



For QUICK-PICK 
confirmation of reservations 
call any Albert Pick Hotel/Motel, 
reservation office. 


MOTELS 


You can count on it, too, once you "go Albert Pick." 

Our hotels and motels stretch from New York to 
California, Montreal to Miami Beach. Try us. 

PICK HOTELS: Birmingham ‘ Chicago /'Cleveland / Columbus. 0. /Detroit/ 

Flint. Mich. / Minneapolis / New York (Belmont Plaza) 1 Pittsburgh / 

St. Louis / South Bend / Toledo / Washington. D C. 

Canada: Montreal (Windsor) / Toronto (Lord Simcoe). 

ALBERT PICK MOTELS: Atlanta (Pick-Capri) / Chattanooga Chicago 
(Weller's Motor Lodge) / Colorado Springs / Columbus. 0 (Nationwide 
Inn) / E. Lansing, Mich / Harrisburg. Pa. (Nationwide Inn) / Houston 
(Roman Inn) / Huntsville. Ala. / Louisville Miami Beach Minneapolis 
(Biltmore Motor Hotel) / Mobile. Ala. 1 Montgomery Nashville / Natchez. 

Miss Rockford. III. / San Antonio ' Springfield. Mo (Lamplighter Motor 
Hotel) / St. Louis / Tallahassee (Driftwood Motel) / Terre Haute. Ind. 

RESERVATION OFFICES: Atlanta / Boston / Chicago / Los Angeles / Mil 
waukee/New York. Philadelphia /San Francisco/Seattle Washington. D C. 

Pick Hotels Corporation • 20 North Wacker Drive • Chicago, Illinois 60606 • Albert Pick, Jr.. President 


Latest to join the 
A Ibert Pick family are 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Pick Capri Motel 


Sacramento. Calif. 

Caravan Inn 
San Antonio, Te»as 
Albert Pick Motel 
Springfield, Mo. 

Lamplighter Motor Hotel 
Toronto, Ont. 

Lord Simcoe Hotel 


Good pictures in the palm of your hand! 


(As discovered by 

over 2,000,000 people on the go) 

Handy Olympus pens have won favor with 
over two million globe-trotters. It figures. 

They're half the weight and size of old 
fashioned cameras. And they shoot twice 
the number of photos or slides on the same 
roll of standard 35mm film) You're always 
ready for that once-in-a-lifetime picture when^™ 
you tote a Pen in pocket or purse. A wide range 
of models to choose from! 



World's Only Single -Fra, 

SCOPUS. INC . 


OLYMPUS PEINI-F 

>rk, N Y 10010/ OLYMPUS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

... / In Canada. W. Caittn A Co . Ltd . Oon Mills. Onta 


quested to move out of the hotel. To- 
ronto was adjudged the winner, with a 
two-way tie for second. The party was 
one of the best ever. 

Apart from enjoying the challenge of 
such rigorous partying, most collegiate 
players got into Rugby because they 
were cither too small to play bigtime 
football, or gave up football for a sport 
that allowed them to perform like two- 
way quarterbacks — passing, running, 
kicking and tackling. Some simply pre- 
ferred Rugby's more "civilized" atmos- 
phere. An Indianan, who had played 
high school football, recalled with a 
shudder his coach's "psyching" trick of 
pasting pictures of opposing players in 
each man's locker before the upcoming 
game. The word "Hate!" was written 
over each picture. "Rugby has a lot 
more dimension than most major varsity 
sports." he said, “because you respect 
your opponents as nice guys, even though 
they're trying to cream you on the field." 

Whatever their reasons, undergradu- 
ates and some graduate students are join- 
ing college Rugby clubs at an ever in- 
creasing rate, especially in the Midwest. 
Five years ago. there were none outside 
the St. Louis area. Now seven Big Ten 
universities have clubs, as well as the U. 
of Chicago. In a year, estimates Victor 
Hilarov. president of the Midwest Rugby 
Football Union, every Big Ten school 
will have a Rugby club. The game ap- 
peals to all types: Wisconsin has a French 
count. Minnesota has a sky diver and 
Indiana has a bullfighter on its team. 
Football players make up the nucleus of 
the strong Stanford team, where Rugby 
is a varsity sport, and California, which 
probably has the best Rugby team of all 
the colleges, has been invited to play in 
Australia. At Yale and Princeton foot- 
ball players get their off-season knocks 
by playing Rugby. Yale can field three 
teams, and among its players are Derrick 
Bush, who plays on the Brazilian Nation- 
al team in the summer, and Tony Dunn, 
captain of this year's football team. On 
Princeton is Stan Malisewski, an All- 
Ivy League football player. 

The disadvantage of playing for a col- 
lege club is that money for travel, equip- 
ment and entertaining is hard to come 
by. The Notre Dame club wanted to 
raise funds by having the football team, 
no member of which plays Rugby, take 
on the Chicago Bears in basketball, but 
this was vetoed. The club is now thinking 
• of selling blood to a blood bank. "We 
continued 
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Win 306 prizes 

worth more than $10,000 in this 
golf story-telling contest 


“You don’t have to be a great golfer, you 
just have to be a great story teller to play 
golf with me. Send me the funniest golf 
story you know, with the hangtag from a 
pair of Gary Player' golf slacks. If I think 
your story is the most hilarious, we'll play 
go If together at a famous golf course." 



i 


GARY PLAYER 
GOLF SLACKS by 

ASHER 

with Dacron " 


GRAND PRIZE 

An all expense paid trip and 
a week's vacation at a fa- 
mous golf tournament site, 
where you'll play golf with 
Gary Player! Plus a com- 
plete Asher Slacks ward- 
robe and a complete set of 
Gary Player' Black Knight 
Golf Clubs with Shake- 
speare's exclusive Fiber- 
glass shafts! 

PLUS 305 other valuable golf prizes. 


5 Sols of Gary 
Player' Black 
Knight golf 
clubs by 
Shakespeare, 
includ ng 4 woods 

Fiberglass shafts 


50 Ashot Slacks 

including 2 pans 
of Gary Player' 
golf slacks and 2 
pairs of dross 
slacks with 


SO Pairs of Gary Player - 
endorsed golf shoes 
by Bowen 

50 Gary Player golf 
jackets 

50 Gary Player knit 
golf shirts 

50 Gary Player cardi- 
gan sweaters 
50 Doron Gary Player 
XLD Fiberglass center 
golf balls by 
Shakespeare 


GARY PLAYER TALKS ABOUT 
GARY PLAYER' GOLF SLACKS 
My new slacks combine Asher's top 
flight styling and fabrics with my ideas of 
efficiency and comfort. Bend! Swing! 
Pockets stay hip-hugging flat. Walk. Lean. 
Waist won't roll over, thanks to the 
molded Ban-Rol waistband." 

Your choice of three styles: Half-belt plain front 
slacks, half-belt pleated or the beltloss Regent" 
model with side tabs A choice of 65% Dacron" 
35°/« rayon or m Dacron /Cotton Poplin at $12.95 
Also, in Dacron", Orion and Lycra" stretch 
for comfort in action, under S16, 

The Asher Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 


To enter the contest: visit the nearest retailer that carries Gary Player* golf slacks designed by Gary himself in wrinkle resistant fabrics 
with Dacron. Send as many hangtags as you like, with favorite golf stories, to Gary Player Golf Contest, P O Box 2100, Mount Vernon, N Y. 10551. 


Slammers! 

Play the new 
high 

compression 

Wilson Staff 
ball 

I F you’re a genuine distance hitter 
or a low handicap golfer, the new 
high compression Wilson Staff will give 
you all the booming yardage you de- 
serve. Its new cut-resistant cover will 
give you a sweeter “click,’* too. Find 
out for yourself. Test drive a new high 
compression Staff. Great way to move 
out in front of your foursome. 



Available only through goll professional shops. 
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RUGBY unlinnetl 

might as well get paid for spilling it,” 
said a second-stringer. 

Notre Dame, however, spills whatever 
blood it spills to good purpose. Of all 
college teams, it has made the greatest 
strides in attracting applicants and in 
improving its skills. Five years ago Bob 
Mier, who played Rugby in his home 
tow n of St. Louis, got together w ith Ken 
Featherstone, a professor of architec- 
ture. and founded the Rugby Club. The 
first 25 players turned out and the team 
had a 3-5-2 record. Last fall 90 players 
answered the call for recruits, and Notre 
Dame continued its triumphant ways, 
winning 19 straight games before losing. 

In the second half of the Toronto No- 
mad game a drizzle started and colorful 
umbrellas mushroomed in the stands. 
The game got rough. At one point Mike 
Murphy, the 6-foot-5. 210-pound Notre 
Dame captain, slammed into a smaller 
Toronto player and knocked him Hat. 
The grounded Nomad lay still in the cold 
drizzle while play moved around him. 
A second Nomad was knocked down, 
and he lay still. Finally the ball was 
kicked out-of-bounds. Helped by their 
teammates, the fallen pair clambered to 
their feet and announced they were ready 
to play. The Notre Dame players, as is 
traditional, applauded the boys' pluck, 
while the Torontonians applauded the 
sportsmanship of the Notre Dame team. 

Play moved quickly up and down the 
field with no score until, with only 15 
seconds to go. Notre Dame was awarded 
a penalty kick near the Toronto goal. 

"A bloody gyp." a Toronto follower 
said quietly. 

The ball, to the dismay of Toronto, 
was 15 yards from and directly in front 
of the goalposts. Jamie Toohey. the star 
kicker on the Notre Dame team, dug a 
hole in the turf for the ball to rest in and 
stepped back a few paces. He calmly 
sighted the crossbar, stepped forward 
swiftly and with a smart kick sent the 
ball soaring between the uprights. It was 
three points for Notre Dame, and a mo- 
ment later the game ended. Notre Dame 
had captured the Irish Challenge Cup. 

Maintaining tradition, the winners 
formed two lines and applauded the 
losers through, and the losers formed two 
lines and applauded the w inners through. 
Just before the huge silver trophy was 
presented to a mud-covered Murphy, the 
players swarmed over one another and 
sang No Bloody Use ot AH. You could 
not tell winners from losers. end 


Swingers! 

Play the new 
medium 

compression 

Wilson Staff 
ball 



I F (be honest, now) your Rolf swinR 
is about averaRC, the new medium 
compression Wilson Staff will “feel" 
best to you. Rive you every hit of dis- 
tance that's locked inside your swinR. 
Smack a new Staff and listen to the 
sweet “click” of its cut-resistant cover. 
Then watch it ro! Great way to pet a 
close-up view of the cup. 
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A man needs Jockey support. And until recently he 
could get it only one way-the classic Jockey brief. 
Then we added holes to that famous 13-piece construc- 
tion. Presto: the Jockey Super brief. 

It has a double-mesh pouch that molds itself to a 
man for a finer fit and feel ... for ventilation where it’s 
needed. And it gives the same exclusive support and 
protection as our classic brief. 

There are other innovations. A higher-rising waist- 
band for extra comfort. A double-reinforced seat for 
lots more wear. Up front there's that famous Jockey 
no-gap security. 

It costs you $1.50 for a little less cotton and a lot 
more comfort. The Jockey Super* brief in the package 
with the blue diamond. (If you're happy with the classic 
Jockey brief, it's still only $1.25 or $3.69 for the 
3-pack.) 



It's not Jockey brand it it 
doesn't have the Jockey boy! 


iNSWEAR, KENOSHA,' 




A young master with 


the old touch 


W hen James Wisemillcr. a 21-year-old Ohio Slate Uni- 
versity sophomore, finished first in the Open Pairsevent 
in this year's Spring Nationals he became the youngest 
player ever to win a major national championship. His 
more experienced partner, also from Columbus, was John 
Biddle, a 36-ycar-old CPA with more than 2.600 master 
points to his credit. It was also Biddle's first national 
championship win. 

Wisemillcr has been playing bridge since he was 16. but 
took up the tournament game only a little more than two 
years ago. So rapid was his success that Jim. a marketing 
student, became a Life Master just two months after his 
19th birthday, making him one of the youngest ever to 


North- South value ruble 
South dealer 
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SOUTH WEST 

1 4 PASS 

2 T PASS 

4 * PASS 



Opening lead: ace of hearts 


achieve that highest player-ranking of the American Con- 
tract Bridge League. 

But Life Master ranking, especially when it is achieved 
without experience in national competition, is by no means 
a guarantee of strong performance against top level opposi- 
tion. And so. when the scores of the Open Pairs were an- 
nounced. Wisemiller seemed incredulous. He and Biddle 
had performed a remarkable feat, winning the title from 
a field of 756 pairs- the biggest such event ever played. 
What is more, in a tight three-way finish they had nosed 
out such formidable opposition as Ivan Erdos-Tobias 
Slone, the runners-up. and Sam Stayman- Victor Mitchell, 
who finished third. 

Jim behaved like a seasoned performer defending with the 
West hand in this deal, which contributed to their victory. 

Jim's decision to pass the opening spade bid was wise: he 
felt that a penalty represented his side's best chance to show 
a profit. Sure enough, the opponents did climb to game as 
the result of some overbidding by both partners, but when 
they got there. Wisemiller revised his original idea and de- 
cided not to double, Setting the contract undoubled would 
be good enough for a big score, while a double might help 
declarer gauge the winning play. 

West opened the ace of trumps to cut dow n dummy's ruf- 
fing power. When he saw dummy, he was tempted to under- 
lead the club ace but decided that this lactic would have 
better success if the play were made after he had already 
shown up with two aces. So he continued with trumps. 

Declarer won and led a diamond up to the king, the right 
play to make first since the only chance to avert two diamond 
losers was to find the ace with West. Jim climbed up with his 
ace of diamonds and now. having revealed that he began 
with two aces, he decided it was time for the deceptive 
underlead of the ace of clubs. 

South glared suspiciously at Jim but could not credit him 
with keeping silent on a three-ace hand. So he put in dum- 
my's jack of clubs, losing to the queen. Biddle returned a 
club, and Jim cashed his ace for the setting trick. 

Biddle and Wiscmiller's victory gave them five out of six 
qualifying points for the International Team Trials in San 
Francisco in November. Jim will be the youngest candidate 
in the Trials if he and Biddle can do well in the Summer Na- 
tional Championships to be played in Chicago this August 
and pick up that onfc necessary point. end 
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Not one of the top 
50 U.S. corporations 
has a fat president. 


Fight executive spread with Metrecal: to get weight off— and keep it off. 


It’s an easy plan to follow. To lose 
weight, you simply replace two 
meals a day with delicious new 
METRECAL* Milkshake Flavors. 

Then, to keep weight off, have 
Metrecal for lunch— just lunch. 


It’s an easy plan to enjoy because 
new metrecal liquid Milkshake 
Flavors actually taste like milk- 
shakes, and satisfy like milk- 
shakes. They’re rich with vita- 
mins and protein. 


Improve your corporate image 
with ten new flavors : Chocolate, 
Chocolate Marshmallow, Dutch 
Chocolate. Vanilla, Butterscotch, 
Eggnog, Raspberry, Tutti-Frutti, 
Cherry and Banana. 



/ 

golf j Jack Nicklaus 


A place 
where gambling 
is proper 

Too often the weekend amateur does not 
give himself his best chance to reach the long 
par-4s or even the par-5s in two shots. He 
is prudent with his drive, and this frequently 
means that he has to play his second shot 
safely short of hazards guarding the front 
of the green. My advice on such holes, espe- 
cially if there is any room at all off the tee. 
is to abandon caution. Stand up on the tec 
and decide to hit your longest possible drive, 
for this is a case in which boldness is not 
only much more fun. it is smart golf. As 
far as the louring pros are concerned, the 
15th hole at the Augusta National, a par-5 
with the same characteristics as the one at 
right, provides a good example of how this 
strategy works. We all try to hit big drives 
here because the reward for good tee shots 
can be great, while the penalty for bad ones 
is very slight. If. in our effort to swing hard, 
we hit sloppy drives we can still play safely 
short of the water with our second shots. 
Thus we are no worse off than the cautious 
player who has simply tried to steer his drive 
down the middle. The average golfer faces 
the same kind of challenge on his club's long 
par-4s. If he really cuts loose off the tee he 
opens up the chance to get home in two and 
possibly score a birdie. If his tee shot is poor 
he can usually hit a recovery shot out in front 
of the green, which is where he would have 
been anyway if he had hit a short, safe drive. 

FRANCIS GOLDEN 
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The advantage of boldness on a long par-4 or short par-5 is apparent here. 
With a big drive ( center ) the grfen can he reached in two. If the drive is 
missed {right) you can still be as well off as with two conservative shots ileft). 


Start it up and it 
turns into a Volkswagen. 

Twist the key of the Karmann Ghia, and all kinds of 
wonderful things happen. 

For one thing, the motor starts. 

Don't laugh; a lot of other conventional engines might 
not. Especially on a miserably cold winter morning. 

The reason the Ghia revs right up is because it's got 
one of those air-cooled Volkswagen engines in the back. 

Drive a Ghia for a while, and your gas and oil bills 
will fall info that economical Volkswagen tradition. Tires 
will take you some 40,000 miles*, Volkswagen style. 

You'll get that remarkable Volkswagen traction. The 
easy availability of Volkswagen parts. The reasonably 
priced Volkswagen service. 

Ditto for everything else Volkswagen. 

But there is one thing that's a far cry from our beetle- 
nosed job: the Karmann Ghia's beautiful Italian-designed 
body. 

So you can start it up, turn into a little bug, 
and nobody will know you're undergoing a 
metamorphosis. Except you. 




THE ONCE 




FORBIDDING LAND 


Enduring men have brought abundance to the L.B.J. country of central Texas — birth land of the 
President. It is a stubborn place , but a country where there is dancing room for the human spirit 
and where it is still a virtue to own and work a piece of land BY Ef)W IK §HRAKE 



FORBIDDING LAND .ww 


The answ er was wailing fur me in the land where / was barn. 

h was once barren land. The angular hills were covered with scrub cedar and a few live oaks. Lillie would grow in 
the harsh caliche soil. And each spring the Pedernales River would flood the valley. 

Bui men came and worked and endured and Inn'll. 

Today that country is abundant with fruit, cattle, goals and sheep. There are pleasant homes, and lakes, and the 
floods are gone. 

Why did men come to that once forbidding land? 

Well, they were restless, of course, and had to be moving on. Bui there was more than I hat. There was a dream — 
a dream of a place where a free man could build for himself, and raise his children to a heller life — a dream of a 


continent to be conquered , a world to be won, a nation to 
Remembering this, I knew the answer. 


T he dust came up from the wheels of the car and settled 
like talcum powder on the leaves of the live oak trees. 
There was dust on the trunks of the trees, too, and on the 
cedar fence posts. But back in the meadow, where the 
sheep were, the winter rye was green. As the car approached 
on a farm road near the Pedernales River. Hondo Crouch 
saw the white of the New Jersey license plate. He squinted, 
pulled down the brim of his straw hat to shade his eyes, 
stuck a piece of grass between his lips and did not look up 
again until the car stopped and the driver leaned out the 
window. 

“Hey. sport.” the driver said, “where's the LBJ Ranch?” 
“The whut?" said Hondo. 

"The LBJ Ranch." the driver said. 

Hondo chewed on the grass and looked dubious. 
“Lyndon B. Johnson, the President of the United States,” 
the driver said. 

“Oh, yeah, the Prcsydint," said Hondo. 

“Well, where's his ranch?" the driver said. 

“Don't know's I can say whur it's at," said Hondo. “I 
don't live around here niahsclf." 

"Where do you live?" the driver said. 

"Down the road about a mile." said Hondo. 

The car disappeared in a furious fog of caliche dust. 
Hondo tossed away the piece of grass and pushed back his 
hat with a thumb. "A man cain't go telling these foreign- 
ers cvcrthang he knows,” Hondo said. "First tlvang. you'd 
wake up one morning and they’d of carried off ever stump 
and loop of bobwahr on the whole ranch for souvenirs." 

Hondo Crouch, a former All-America swimmer at the 
University of Texas, w hacked the dust from his Levi's and 
wandered off to look in at the Comfort Wool & Mohair 
Co., which he owns, and at The Comfort News, where he 
writes a column under the name of Peter Cedarstacker. A 
few miles to the west, Thayer Hobson walked out onto the 
porch of his house at Deer Ledge Ranch. From the porch 
Hobson could see his Appaloosa horses grazing in a pas- 


made. 


PRESIDENT LYNDON 0. JOHNSON 
Slate of the Union address, 1965 


turc and could look out at the light shifting from peach to 
pink to purple across the granite mountains and limestone 
cliffs of the central Texas Hill Country. Until Lyndon B. 
Johnson became President and moved The Other White 
House to his ranch outside of Stonewall on the north bank 
of the Pedernales, few people other than Texans had 
ever heard of the Hill Country and most Texans had only 
the scantcst idea of w here and what it is. 

Thayer Hobson discovered the Hill Country for himself 
three years ago. He was then, and is now. chairman of the 
board of William Morrow & Company, Inc., a New York 
publishing firm. Hobson has arranged it so that he can 
handle his affairs with William Morrow & Company from 
the Deer Ledge Ranch in Comfort, Texas through a con- 
stant flow of telephone calls, memoranda and stenographic 
tapes. He still edits the manuscripts of Erie Stanley Gardner 
and assorted other writers. But when he goes into the bar- 
bershop or the feed store or the old Faust Hotel in Com- 
fort, or drives up to Fredericksburg for a dinner of saucr- 
braten. red cabbage and potato dumplings at a German 
restaurant, he is Thayer Hobson, rancher and Hill Country 
man. and all they know about him is that he raises fine 
Appaloosa horses. 

"I served my penance by spending most of my life in 
New York City." Hobson said one evening in the paneled 
den at Deer Ledge Ranch. He lay back in a leather chair 
and regarded his moccasined feet with great satisfaction. 
"When the time came that I knew I had to get out of New 
York or suffocate. 1 started searching. I went to Mexico, 
and then my wife. Bettic. and I came to Texas. We stayed 
for a while in San Antonio and a while in Austin, and we 
drove into the Hill Country and found what we were 
looking for. We bought this place and got fascinated with 
horses. We work hard at it. We're not dilettantes. Within 
10 years this will be recognized as a superb area for train- 
ing Thoroughbreds. The Hill Country soil is wonderful 
for their hooves. 
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“One thing I object to is that they're calling this L.B.J. 
country,” Hobson said. "I'm a Johnson man myself. But 
this was the Hill Country before Lyndon Johnson came 
along, and it will be the Hill Country after all of us arc 
gone. It’s a country with tradition, with an exciting history. 
The two things I like best about it arc the excellent year- 
round climate and the people. These people have a solid 
sense of values. Out here nobody cares who you arc. All 
they care is what you arc. If you’re a good man. honest and 
decent, it doesn't matter whether you’re a cowboy or the 
chairman of the board of a major corporation, you’re ac- 
cepted on your own merit as a man.” 

A few months ago Thayer Hobson and Bcttie. widow of 
the late Pulitzer Prizewinning novelist H. L. Davis, decided 
on a vacation in England, the only other place Hobson, 
after traveling the world, would care to live. They bought 
their tickets, made reservations, dug out their passports and 
packed their bags. Then they sat in the den at Deer Ledge 
Ranch with their books and horse-show trophies. They 
looked out at that changing light and at the vast silence 
and feeling of peace that hang over the hills. Out there, 
somewhere, among the Mexican juniper and Spanish oak 
and the clear cold springs that pour over white limestone, 
in the forests of elm and hackberry and cottonwood that 
form tunnels for the streams, out there in the hills were 
herds of sheep and goats tended by border collies and lone 
men on horseback. There were w ild turkeys and white-tailed 
deer, bobcats and coyotes, fox-squirrels and skunks and 
jackrabbits. and corrals with snubbing posts for breaking 
wild horses and old stone houses with pressed tin roofs 
built by the German settlers more than 100 years ago. The 
Hobsons looked out as the hills darkened into ink black 
and the night came with its sparkling clarity and the bells of 
the lead sheep tinkled in the valleys. 

“Thayer," said Bcttie Hobson, “why are we goingaway?” 

“I couldn't think of a reason," Thayer Hobson said later. 
"So we unpacked and stayed here. I don't know why any- 
body would ever want to leave this country. I guess after 
three years I'm the most blatant Texan you will ever meet." 

Texas is a number of contradictory territories bound to- 
gether roughly inside the Red River to the north, the Rio 
Grande River to the west, the Sabine River to the cast, and 
the Gulf of Mexico to the south. The territories are like, 
say, seven frequently quarrelsome brothers living in the 
same house. There are the pine forests and the cotton cul- 
ture of cast Texas, the black farmlands of north Texas, the 
prairies and cattle country of the West, the lonely and stun- 
ning mountains of the Big Bend, the orchards and truck 
gardens of the Rio Grande Valley and the shipping, sugar, 
petrochemicals and sand dunes along the Gulf Coast. But 
the part of the state that Lyndon Johnson most often talks 
about, that inspires the allegiance of a transplant like Thay- 
er Hobson and the protection of a native like Hondo 
Crouch, is a hunk of kneaded ground covering about 14.000 
square miles. 

The Hill Country begins around Killeen in the north. 


runs south to Austin, curves southwest to San Antonio and 
goes west to the far side of Kcrrvillc. The Colorado River 
comes down from the northwest with its six Highland Lakes 
for fishing, boating, water skiing and Hood control. The 
Colorado twists through Austin and heads southeast to 
empty into the Gulf. To the west and southwest of Austin 
arc other rivers — the Guadalupe, the Pcdcrnalcs. the Blan- 
co. the Llano — that cut through the hills and can boil into 
flash floods that tear away bridges, houses and herds of 
livestock. The thin soil and the overgrazing that destroyed 
much of the grass and allowed scrubby cedar and mesquitc 
to stubble miles of hills have not made it an easy country 
in which to live. There is no oil in the Hill Country, no 
simple path to wealth. 

It is the sort of country where a man is on the earth un- 
der a big sky and there is no way to fake it. The false skills 
of the cities- the huckstering, the maneuvering at multi- 
martini lunches, the high-camp cultism. the slippery small 
talk of the cocktail parties, the frantic grabbing for status, 
all the fustian time-destroying word games and social ploys 
that give life in the cities a sense of temporariness and 
uselessness — these count for nothing in the Hill Country. 
What matters is that a man is honest in what he does and 
that he has a certain largeness of spirit. The late Stanley 



After only three years in the Hill Country, Publisher Thayer Hobson l.t 
a blatant Texan. He ant! his wife Bet tie can think of no reason to leave. 
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Walker, former city editor of the New York Herald Tribune, 
wrote in a book called Home to Texas: “The kindliness of 
the citizens, their calm but friendly interest in the well-being 
of their neighbors, is apparent enough, but there are ex- 
ceptions. The man who exhibits a small, mean side is not 
exactly ostracized, but his mangy little acts are remembered. 
He may not be censured, but he is avoided.” 

The Friendly Bar is in Johnson City. 44 miles west of 
Austin on the highway that goes through Dripping Springs 
a tow n that looks like the place where the first High Noon 
hero ambled down that wide, dusty street, hands dangling 
at his gun belt {worn low. of course, w ith the scabbard tip 
strapped just above the knee), and then outdrew that first 
sinister stranger. The Friendly Bar is the refuge of James 
Ealy Johnson, cousin of the President. A cowboy and oc- 
casional dealer in real estate. James Ealy is a tall, brawny 
man with the famous nose, ears and chin of the Johnson 
family and a face that is creased and browned by the sun 
and w ind of the Hill Country. At 55 James Ealy goes nearly 
every day to play dominoes with his pals at the Friendly. 
He wears a straw hat and the boots of a working cowboy, 
with walking heels, and a few buttons have popped off his 
green corduroy shirt. His long johns show at the cuff and 
neck. He rolls his own cigarettes and can do it one-handed 
if the other hand happens to be occupied with holding a 
beer bottle. Like his cousin. James Ealy has a ranging mind. 
But. unlike his cousin. James Ealy never cared to be any- 
thing much but a cowboy in the Hill Country. 

“What most folks go their whole lives without realizing 
is that everthang comes from the earth." James Ealy said 
one afternoon in the Friendly. "All money conies from the 
ground this bar stool, this cigarette, these boots, the fancy 
ctirs the tourists drive through town, it all comes out of this 
earth. When you forget how you stand with the land you 
have forgot the most important thang about being a man. 
It used to be. back in 1929 or so. you could hardly get into 
Johnson City for all the people. I had 94 Mexicans working 
for me. Then the ground wore out and everbody moved off. 
If L.B..I. hadn't of got to be President, we might of all 
starved to death around here. But now we're building dams, 
building the country back up. replenishing the earth, re- 
membering where we come from." 

A few minutes earlier on Highway 290 — the Austin-to- 
. Fredericksburg road— a new purple Cadillac had 
been creeping along at 30 mph. Texans arc restless and 
mobile people. They leap into their cars and drive 300 miles 
to sec a football game or to whoop at a party with hardly 
more hesitation than a New Yorker would feel in venturing 
from midtown Manhattan to Brooklyn Heights. Ordinarily 
they push the 70-mph speed limit, roaring along with their 
radios playing loud and the air conditioners blowing and 
a can of beer open on the seat. But this purple Cadillac was 
barely making it at 30. At the wheel was a grim old wom- 
an. hunched forward, steering with both claws, fierce old 


eyes peering straight ahead as if to be sure the road was 
clear of Apaches. On the rear window was a sticker: He's 
Not my Kind of Texan. 

"I remember." James Ealy said, laughing about the old 
woman, "when Lyndon used to shine shoes here in town. 
Everbody was against us. Whenever w e w alked out the door 
we knew we might have to fight. Now most of 'em got these 
t-.B.J. all thl way stickers on their cars. But you know 
that's a lot of bull. Plenty of people right here in tow n didn't 
vote for him." 

James Ealy got up from the domino table. A visitor was 
playing Everything's O.K. on the LBJ on the jukebox, 
which gives six records for a quarter. Pushing open the 
screen door. Janies Ealy stepped onto the sidewalk. Half a 
block away, on the square, was the Pedernalcs Hotel, which 
was being remodeled into a drive-in bank. Out at the south- 
west edge of tow n were several stone barns, farm buildings 
and a smokehouse that were built by the President's grand- 
father. Sam Ealy Johnson, and an uncle. 

"Lyndon and I used to have a bike." James Ealy said, 
looking off toward the highway. "We had only one bike. 
Couldn't afford two. If we rode it 100 yards a chain fell off 
or something. So we worked on that bike all the time. W'e 
left it in a building right here in town. One night the build- 
ing burned down. ‘Whut happened to our bike?’ Lyndon 
asked me. I told him it was gone. An awful thang. An aw- 
ful thang to happen to kids." 

James Ealy rolled another cigarette, expertly furrowing 
the paper and then pulling the string on the tobacco pouch 
with his teeth. "The big problem today, here or anywhurs 
else, is education." he said. "We got to educate the people. 
They got to learn this is one world, and we all got to trade 
and deal and gel along w ilh one another or we're gonna 
have turmoil. People right here in this town don't realize 
that. They read about a longshoremen's strike, and they 
say. 'Whut is a longshoreman?' They never saw no water 
deeper than w hut's in a cow track." 

But the Hill Country is the nation's lop producer of mo- 
hair and figures in a great amount of international trading. 
It is difficult to drive a few miles through the hills w ithout 
coming across herds of goats or sheep in the green, slanting 
meadows. Down the road from the Friendly Bar that after- 
noon the Future Farmers of America— a young people's 
organization — were bringing their sheep, goals and pigs to 
the Blanco County Fair Grounds for a stock show . Around 
the pens, where boys wrestled fat complaining sheep in for 
shearing, the air was thick with the stinging smell of hay 
and manure and with the rackety cries of the sheep and the 
buzzing of electric shears. Girls in cow boy hats and long 
pigtails walked arm in arm. Pickup trucks hauled trailers 
of livestock. Boys in w ide hats, jeans, boots and high school 
letter jackets glanced sideways at visitors from the outlands 

including a Dallas model who wore high black boots, 
pink stretch pants, a pink-and-orange sweater and wrap- 
around sunglasses. A few years ago such a costume at the 
Blanco County Fair would have meant instant gawking. 
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But even the Future Farmers of America arc jaded now 
with creatures from other worlds. The LBJ Ranch has been 
host to former German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, the 
late John F. Kennedy. L6pez Mateos. Hubert Humphrey, 
Van Cliburn, Milton Berle, a varied lot of others. After a 
Johnson City citizen sees Dean Rusk and Pierre Salinger 
walk into a store and buy jeans and then secs members of 
the Washington press corps strolling the streets with bar- 
becue sauce on their lapels and w ith Stetson hats set square- 
ly on their heads, like reservation Indians, then there is 
very little left in this life for a Johnson City citizen to be 
startled at. 

In an arena next to the FF'A exhibit pens that afternoon 
the Hill Country cowboys were having a rodeo. They ride 
their own circuit Marble Falls. Lampasas. Fredericksburg, 
Johnson City, other towns 100 miles around. The riders, 
ropers and bulldoggers pay entry fees. The winners col- 
lect the money and the losers the splints. The dirt floor of 
the Blanco County Fair Grounds arena that afternoon had 
been trampled into a moonscape by hooves and fallen cow- 
boys. Cars and pickups were parked around the w ire fence 
of the arena, and people sat on hoods or stood in truck beds 
to watch. The grandstand was in shade and the concrete 
was cold. People came down to stand next to the fence 
to be in the sun. 

While the cowboys, riding six or eight abreast, chased 
the bawling, round-eyed calves back up to the west chutes 
for another go-round, the loudspeaker on top of the wood- 
en judging stand crackled with country music: I'm Just an 
Amateur at Lore and There'll Be Some Sad Sought' and 
Some Slow Rulin' Next Time You Come Staggerin' in. 

The announcer told jokes and talked to people in the 
crowd and consoled the losing riders and called out the 
cowboys' names— names that sounded like Jim McCorklc- 
dalc, Smokey Kuykendall. Johnny Bearsfoot. Bean Crosby, 
names that one does not hear outside of rodeo arenas or 
working ranches. Cowboys are perhaps the only people in 
this country so tough that a male child can be named June 
or Jane and survive. It is a handy thing to remember that 
if one meets a cowboy named June or Jane one should 
talk softly and smile quite a bit. 

Leaning against the arena fence, their lingers clutching 
the wire and their eyes studying the horses, were two old 
men. One wore overalls and a baseball cap and the other 
gray work clothes and a cow boy hat. 

“Look thur at Ole Gray." said the one in the cowboy hat. 

“Does his job. Lookit him keep that rope tight for that 
cowboy," said the baseball cap. 

“Yew cain't beat Ole Gray for a ropin' horse," said the 
cowboy hat. 

Had they ever seen Lyndon Johnson on horseback? 

“Used to see him ridin' a jackass to school,” said the 
cowboy hat. 

How is the President's horsemanship? 

“Waal, Lyndon can ride a horse somewhat." said the 
cowboy hat. “But you got to remember he's been on a 



James Eaty Johnson has the same nose , ears atul ranging mind as his 
cousin Lyndon, and he son rot I his own smokes, one-handed If need he. 


horse a whole lot more in the last two years than he ever 
was the rest of his life put together." 

The location where the photographs are taken of the 
President on horseback is a handsome spread 12 miles 
west of Johnson City on the blue stream of the Pedernalcs 
River. The LBJ Ranch itself has about 450 acres, minuscule 
by Texas standards. “You can't call 400 acres a ranch," 
the late J. Frank Dobie. teacher and writer, once said. 
“That's just a place." But the President owns or leases 
more than 7.0(H) acres in all, and that docs narrowly qualify 
him as a rancher. Mr. Johnson was baptized at the age of 
14 in the Pedernales— which he and other Hill Country 
people call the “Per-de-nal-is" — during a summer revival 
meeting of the First Christian Church of Johnson City. 
Once there were 200 pecan trees in front of the Johnson 
home on the bank of the Pedernales. But the river came 
up violently in 1952, as Hill Country rivers and creeks do 
after one of the hammering rains Texans refer to as gully- 
washers, and thundered over the bridge and ripped away 
the pecan trees. (“I'll see you soon," Mrs. Johnson fre- 
quently says, "if the Lord be willing and the creeks don’t 
rise.") Mr. Johnson arrived in a helicopter, in the style of 
the Nouveau West, to rescue his wife and mother from 
that 1952 flood. 
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The terraced front lawn, where the pecan trees were, is 
now a lovely patch of greenery — kept green by a sprinkler 
system — on which the President's blue-blooded Hereford 
cattle sometimes stand as if posing for a postcard. To the 
cast of the ranch are two stone forts with thick walls and 
rifle slits, built a century ago for protection against Indian 
raids. The original stonework of the LBJ Ranch house was 
built about the same time. But the house has been modified 
and added to, and the old gingerbread wood sculpt has 
been removed from the edge of the roof. It is a plain white 
stone-and-frame farmhouse now, with a large, curving, 
heated swimming pool and a landing strip. The President 
bought the ranch, which is not far from the cabin in which 
he was born, from an aunt. 

Ranch Road 1 cuts north from Highway 290 just west of 
Stonewall and runs beside the Pedernales before turning 
south to rejoin the highway at Hye. From the ranch road 
it is an easy golf shot across the river and the sloping lawn 
to the Johnson house. When the President is in residence. 
Ranch Road I is closed. The road is guarded at all times. 
If a car slows on Ranch Road 1 opposite the Johnson 
house, a security agent goes dashing across the lawn on 
some urgent mission, and two or three others peer at the 
car through binoculars. There is the feeling of machine-gun 
muzzles poking out of the brush and of unseen eyes staring 
from secret warrens. It is similar to the feeling one gets 
approaching the Brandenburg Gate on the border of East 
Berlin. 

G eologically, the President's country is where the 
West truly begins. Coming in from the east across 
the Texas Gulf Coastal Plain the flutland suddenly breaks 
at Austin and rises into wooded hills. Along that hill line, 
known as the Balconcs Escarpment, the earth's crust frac- 
tured millions of years ago and the Hill Country thrust up. 
The blacklands of cotton and grain sorghum end at Austin, 
w here the Edwards Plateau emerges. Rocky ledges of Creta- 
ceous limestones and clays rear up from what once was the 
floor of a warm, shallow sea. Fossil oysters, sea urchins, 
clams and snails lie among the rocks of the Hill Country 
with arrow heads and ax blades of the Comanchcs, Apaches 
and Tonkawas. Along the Pedernales Valley granite knobs 
jut out, but on the low slopes in the valley the soil is a 
sandy loam in which flourish the peach orchards of Stone- 
wall and Fredericksburg. There is little use trying to farm 
the thin soil of the upper hills, although men have died in 
the attempt. Cedars, mesquite and cactus have taken over 
much of the high country. An almost mythical, gypsylike 
people called Cedar Choppers roam the great cedar brakes 
and cut fence posts when they arc inclined to work. But the 
ranchers have begun removing the cedars by knocking them 
down with a heavy chain dragged between two tractors 
and then burning them to give the grass a chance to grow 
again. Acorns from the live oaks and oily beans from the 
mesquite trees are fattening feed for goats and sheep, al- 


though the abrupt variety of the landscape can make goat 
catching much more difficult than goal raising. 

The people out in that expanded country, where from a 
hilltop one can look for miles across progressions of hills 
and deep valleys, ridge after ridge, and sec nothing moving 
but a vulture above a sun-splotched peak, have had to learn 
to laugh at themselves. On their radios they hear music 
like Cousin Fuzzy playing the Peppy Pepper Polka. And 
they listen to evangelists like Rev. J. C. Bishop of Dallas, 
who recently urged his audience: "They's lots of you folks 
out there got barns and farmlands standing idle, and you 
ain't doing nothing but paying taxes on them. What the 
Lord wants you to do is sell those barns and farmlands 
and send the money to me." Rev. Bishop fasts for 40 
days and nights and. during that mystic period, offers to 
cure anything from eczema to heartache. For the proper 
donation. 

‘‘My own notion," wrote Stanley Walker after he had 
renounced his New York newspaper career and returned 
to his farm outside Lampasas, on the northern rim of the 
Hill Country, ‘‘is that many parts of the Southwest, par- 
ticularly central Texas, are almost ideal for horses, not 
bad for dogs, excellent for men who are innocent of Na- 
poleonic aspirations, and just about as good for a woman 
as the woman wants to make it." In a letter to J. Frank 
Dobie, Walker wrote: ‘‘I love Texas. I returned to the state 
16 years ago and never regretted the move. I expect to die 
out in the hills and to be buried there. But I am not blind. 
There is much about Texas that is depressing, ugly, dis- 
gusting. Why lie about it? Why, indeed, lie about any- 
thing?" 

The usual grave in the Hill Country is 54 inches deep. 
The pioneers chose their graveyard sites on loamy or gravelly 
land with a gentle slope. In the late summer, after farm 
harvests are done, communities still turn out to work in 
the cemetery. They clean out the weeds and brush and 
plant flowers. When someone dies the men from nearby 
areas grab shovels and volunteer as gravediggers. That 
manifestation of human interdependence carries over from 
the days w hen each man in the hills needed his neighbor for 
reasons more vital than borrowing a pound of coffee. It 
was less than 100 years ago — on July 21, 1869 — that the last 
scalping occurred in Blanco County. 

On Cypress Creek, a short ride north of Johnson City, 
a raiding party of Comanchcs rushed out of the trees and 
attacked the cabin ofThomas C. Fclps. The Indians stripped 
Felps's 19-year-old wife, Eliza, beat her with a war club, 
speared her through the breast, cut a circle on the crown 
of her head, and yanked off her hair. Tom Fclps was killed 
but not scalped, possibly because of his red hair. Neighbor 
Sam Ealy Johnson Sr., the President's grandfather, who 
had been raising cattle in the Hill Country w ith his brother, 
Tom, and driving herds up the trail to Kansas markets 
since the 1850s, organized the pursuit. He left his own wife, 
Eliza Bunton Johnson, alone with their baby at their log 
cabin. Returning from the spring with a bucket of water, 
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doubled back. Eliza Johnson took her 
baby down into a basement storage 
shelter. She inched a braided rug over 
the trap door and tied a diaper over 
the baby's mouth to hush its cries. She 
heard the Comanches stomping about 
in the cabin above. They destroyed the 
Johnsons' wedding gifts, stole the horses 
and rode away before Sam Ealy Johnson 
returned. The past is still very real in the 
Hill Country. It was 1871 before a rail- 
road reached Austin. Cattle were driven 
north into the Chisholm Trail and on into 
Kansas as late as 1900. 

Some of the Hill Country's early set- 
tlers were Germans. After the Erench rev- 
olution of July 1830, the German princes 
ruled their provinces with vigorous mili- 
tary discipline and forced out thousands 
of students, professors, craftsmen and 
farmers. Many of the exiles came toTexas 
through the influence of travel books that, 
unfortunately, were more romantic than 
true. A group of noblemen, the Mainzcr 
Adelsvercin. met various disasters as a re- 
sult of the naivete of their ideas of colo- 
nization before Prince Carl of Solms- 
Braunlels bought 1,300 acres on the Co- 
mal and Guadalupe rivers and founded 
New Braunfels, 50 miles southwest of 
Austin. Baron Ottfried Hans von Mcusc- 
bach led an exploring party into the hills 
75 miles northwest of New Braunfels, 
bought 10,000 acres and distributed 
the land in 10-acre plots. There, in 1846, 
the town of Fredericksburg began. The 
first community dinner was a roasted 
bear. 

One year later Mormon Leader Lyman 
Wight, who had got himself excommu- 
nicated by feuding with Brigham Young 
for control of the Mormons after Joseph 
Smith was killed by a mob, brought his 
followers down from Illinois into the 
Hill Country and founded the town of 
Zodiac, five miles east of Fredericks- 
burg. Wight and his people supplied the 
Germans with meal and lumber and 
taught them to farm the Texas soil. A 
flash flood of the Pedcmalcs washed 
away the mills of Zodiac in 1851. Wight 
and his faithful abandoned Zodiac and 
wandered Texas searching for the new 


Zion. He died near San Antonio, with 
Zion unlocated. 

But by then the Hill Country was be- 
coming sophisticated. In the valley town 
of Sisterdalc weekly meetings of the Ger- 
man scientific and philosophical society 
were conducted in Latin. Joseph Brod- 
beck, a Wiirttemberg scholar, taught 
school in Fredericksburg and built a dy- 
ing machine that was powered up to the 
treetops by its coiled spring engine in 
1 865— less than 30 years after the Battle 
of l he Alamo and more than 40 years 
before the Wright brothers exhibited 
their machine. Count Jean Peter Isidore 
Alphonse de Saligny, French charge 
d'affaires to the Texas Republic, was liv- 
ing in Austin, giving fancy parlies and 
cursing the hogs that rooted up his gar- 
dens. Square dances at the Bismarck 
Garten in Fredericksburg were called in 
French. Sir Svante Palm, a Swede, 
gave his book collection to the Uni- 
versity of Texas in 1897 as a founda- 
tion for what became one of the world's 
finest libraries. Emir Hamvasy, exiled 
former Lord Mayor of Budapest, was 
professor of music at Swancoat's Acade- 
my in Austin in the 1860s. Long before 
that the Spanish had built El Camino 
Real, a highway with fords that could 
be used in all but the foulest weather. 
The highway passed through San An- 
tonio en route to Natchitoches to con- 
nect Mexico with French Louisiana. 
Franciscan Fathers in the 18th century 
built three missions on the present site 
of Austin before the Indians drove them 
out and forced them to relocate in San 
Antonio. The Villa de San Marcos de 
Neve was built on a bluff above the Gua- 
dalupe River near the El Camino Real 
crossingin 1 807 by Don Felipe Roque de 
la Portilla. More than a century later. 
Lyndon B. Johnson was graduated from 
Southwest Texas Stale Teachers College 
in the town of San Marcos. 

The settling of Austin by buffalo hunt- 
ers— one of whom was Mirabeau Buon- 
aparte Lamar, President-elect of the 
Republic of Texas— in the mid-l830s 
pushed the Indians into the hills of the 
south and west and up the river valleys 
to the north. The Indians retaliated by 
raiding the outlying communities until 
Baron von Meusebach made peace for 

continued 
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the German villages. Baron von Mcuse- 
bach, known as E / So/ Colorado (The 
Red Sun) by the Indians because of his 
fiery beard, guided a party of Germans 
into Comanche country on the San Saba 
River to meet with Comanche chiefs in 
1847. Indian scouts along the path of 
march lit signal fires on the hilltops to let 
the chiefs know where the Germans were 
and how many men they had. The chil- 
dren in an unprotected cabin near Fred- 
ericksburg saw the fires and asked their 
mother what they meant. To keep from 
frightening them, she explained that the 
rabbits in the hills had gathered wild 
flowers for the Easter rabbit, and the fires 
were flaming under great cauldrons in 
which Easter eggs were boiling and being 
colored by the wild flowers. When the 
men came back from Comanche terri- 
tory the children told them the story. It 
was decided that as Jong as the treaty 
held, fires would be built on the hills 
around Fredericksburg at Easter. The 
ceremony, with the retelling of the story, 
has been an annual affair ever since. 

But the German settlers did not get 
on so well with their fellow Texans. 
When the Civil War came, the Hill 
Country voted against secession and has 
remained traditionally Republican. Most 
of the Texans had come from southern 
states and were not only accustomed to 
slavery but were sentimentally bound to 
the Confederacy. The Germans had 
never owned slaves and had no use for 
them. A party of more than 70 German 
men tried to march from the Hill Coun- 
try to Mexico and planned to sail from 
there to join the Union Army. They 
were ambushed and killed. Today there 
is a monument to them in Comfort — 
the only monument in the South dedi- 
cated to Union sympathizers. Groups 
of outlaws, the Haengerhande, rode the 
mountains hanging Germans and steal- 
ing their property in the name of the Con- 
federacy. Bitterness lived for years in the 
hills and broke out again, though not so 
violently, during the two World Wars. 

The Hill Country is one of seven dis- 
tinct biotic areas of Texas. But it is the 
only one that is uniquely Texan, located 
completely within the boundaries of the 
state. The plants and animals on the 
Edwards Plateau are western in nature. 


Forests of stumpy evergreens— which 
the cowboys call shinnery because they 
scrape the legs of a man on horseback 
— grow in the scant upland soil. In 
places the shinnery gives way to heavy 
stands of cedar. Hill Country valleys are 
thick w ith post oak. pecans, bald cypress, 
cottonwood, hackberry, elm, sycamores, 
the live oaks that the President often 
mentions and plum and peach orchards. 
Sugar maples stand along the Sabinal 
River Valley and give the country in 
autumn the look of New England. 

Wild flowers, one of which, the blue- 
bonnet, is the state flower, carpet the 
Hill Country. In the spring the road- 
sides are a crazy palette of buttercups, 
phlox, verbenas, daisies, black-eyed Su- 
sans, fire wheels, ground cherries, prick- 
ly poppies, tomatillos, nettles and sun- 
flowers. The blue-green of the mountain 
laurel and the yellow' flowers of the 
chaparral lure swarms of bees and but- 
terflies. Through that busy garden step 
an overabundance of deer. Hunting is 
a major occupation of the Hill Country. 
With the larger predators — the gray wolf, 
the red wolf, the black bear and the 
ocelot — mostly eliminated by ranchers 
trying to protect their stock, deer are 
multiplying at an astonishing rate. More 
deer are killed in Llano County each 
year than in any other area of compara- 
ble size in the nation. 

D eer eat mostly on “browse" — 
the nibblings from tree branches 
- and weeds, feed that cattledo not both- 
er with. The ranchers have begun to put 
out salt for the deer and, sometimes, to 
feed deer with their cattle. In the Hill 
Country it takes 10 to 15 acres of grazing 
land to support one cow. Five deer can 
thrive on the same amount of land. A 
rancher can lease out a typical 1,000- 
acre section to perhaps 10 hunters at 
SI 00 per gun for the season, which runs 
from mid-November until the end of 
the year, and can earn SI. 000 with little 
effort. After the lessees have shot their 
limit— two bucks, unless the rancher 
also has a doc permit — the rancher usu- 
ally lets out his lease to day hunters at 
S 10 per gun per day. Most of the Hill 
Country deer are rather small, because 
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Percussion-Cen- 
ter Irons at your 
Pro Shop. You'll 
never play with- 
out them. 



You can hit the 
green easily, 
now. 

Why? 

I’ve put a specially broad, 
rocker sole on my new Sure-on 
Wedge, to lift the ball out of 
the toughest lies. And, you can 
stop the ball on the green and 
save strokes. 

Hit a few approach shots with 
the new Sure-On Wedge next 
time you’re at your Pro Shop. 
You’ll never play without it. 



BEN HOGAN BALES COMPANY 




FORBIDDING LAND continued 

of overpopulation, but Dallas Morning 
News Outdoor Editor Ken Foree Vast 
season shot an I l-poinl buck that 
dressed out at 1 10 pounds and supplied 
a considerable amount of venison chili. 

Wild turkeys arc plentiful in the Hill 
Country. And from the deep caves of 
the plateau limestone at dusk flap black 
clouds of Mexican freetailed bats and 
Mexican cave bats. One cave, the Devil's 
Sink Hole in Edwards County — accord- 
ing to an excellent guidebook called A 
President's Country, published by the 
Ex-Students Association of the Univer- 
sity of Texas — has more than eight mil- 
lion bats. The poisonous snakes lying 
in the brush and rocks of the Hill Coun- 
try are the diamondback rattler, the 
black rattler, the copperhead, the water 
moccasin, the rock rattler and the cor- 
al snake. Fortunately, the incidence of 
snakebite is low. Two boys, groping re- 
cently with their hands for catfish in the 
ponds of a drying stream, located a fish 
under a rock but could not quite reach 
it. After each of the boys had fell under 
the rock to tickle the fish's belly, they 
climbed out and turned over the rock. 
What they had been tickling was the 
belly of a copperhead snake, which evi- 
dently was quite pleased. 

Fish in the Hill Country are hardly 
that ditlicult to come by. Black bass of 
up to nine pounds are taken from the 
Highland Lakes, usually on spoons or 
plugs. The phenomenon of Highland 
Lakes fishing, though, is the white or 
sand bass. From a high bank one may see 
a thousand acres of sand bass feeding on 
shad in the early morning or just be- 
fore sunset. The sandie. though seldom 
weighing as much as three pounds, is 
a vigorous fighter on light tackle. The 
most fearsome-looking creature in the 
Hill Country is the collared lizard or 
mountain boomer. Running on its hind 
legs the mountain boomer resembles a 
midget dinosaur, and it can break the 
skin with its bite. Above the mountain 
boomers and other lizards soar butcher 
birds, meadowlarks, swallows, sparrows, 
bluejays, redbirds, mockingbirds, scis- 
sortails, hawks and vultures. Mourning 
dove and bobwhite quail are there in 
great numbers. But the roadrunner, 
often seen hurtling through the mesquitc 
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in pursuit of a snake, is the celebrity of 
Hill Country birddom. J. Frank Dobie 
wanted the roadrunner rather than the 
mockingbird to be adopted as the state's 
official bird. 

Until his recent death Professor Do- 
bie was the leading nonpolitical citizen 
of the Hill Country. Dobie had a ranch 
just outside Austin and a house in town 
and he taught at the University of Texas. 
Although San Antonio, a charming old 
city with a Spanish mission heritage and 
many flower gardens and restaurants 
along its downtown river, is located at 
the south drop of the Edwards Plateau, 
Austin is the city that most Hill Coun- 
try people think of as their own. His- 
torian Walter Prescott Webb lived in 
Austin for many years, as did Natural- 
ist Roy Bcdichck. Poet and self-styled 
pataphysician Roger Shalluck and pri/e- 
w inning Novelist William Bramnier arc 
in residence there now, along with classi- 
cal scholars William Arrow-smith and 
John Sullivan. Harvey Schmidt and Tom 
Jones, who wrote the hit musicals The 
Fantasticks and IK) in the Shade, do 
much of their composing at Wimbcrlcy. 
a dude-ranch town south of Austin. 

Austin has fairly well-defined social 
groups — politicians, university people, 
businessmen. But the classes get tum- 
bled at the city's frequent parties. It is 
not at all out of the way to see a writer 
like Brammcr dining with Texas Foot- 
ball Coach Darrell Royal at a Mexican 
restaurant like El Rancho, where the 
President often cats. Because of archaic 
state laws that forbid selling liquor by 
the drink except in private clubs and 
that force all bars to close at midnight 
on weekdays, most entertaining is done 
in the home. 

Austin is built on seven hills at a place 
where the Colorado River Valley is six 
miles wide. It is a clean and comfortable 
city of tw isting streets that lift and fall 
among shaded law ns. Many of Austin's 
old stone buildings and Victorian man- 
sions are still in decent repair, which 
gives the city a grace that conics with the 
awareness of the past: however, there is 
a disturbing move toward the new high- 
rise glass-and-stecl apartments that stand 
on blocks of terraced land like upturned 
fish tanks. The Colorado River flows 
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If you think flying’s just for fast-traveling 
businessmen, read why these ladies 

Fly PIPER 


HOMEMAKER Ann Brown, Portland, 
Oregon. "With three young children to 
tic me down. I didn’t have any real out- 
side interests until a family friend took 
us all up for a plane ride. It was such a 
refreshing change of pace, my husband 
and I both decided to take it up. 

“We learned in a Piper Cherokee, al- 
ternating flying lessons with baby sit- 
ting. Aviation was a new world to us 
and we ate it up. Now when we fly, we 
use the bigger, faster Piper Comanche. 

"Val uses a plane for business. He's 
President of Hoody Peanut Company 
and travels extensively throughout the 
Northwest. Flying has saved him a lot 
of time and he enjoys making the trips. 
When I fly. I take the children. Wendy. 
Chris and Val, Jr. take the Comanche 
for granted but love going on trips to 
visit friends and see new places. Flying 
is relaxing and I enjoy the freedom it 
gives me.” 


WORKING WIFE Bobbie Johansson, 

Lake Forest, Illinois. "Male passengers 
used to wince at a woman pilot, but in 
four years of flying for my husband's 
firm I haven't lost one. Our machine 
tool business needs the convenience of 
a private plane for rush delivery of 
parts, sales and service calls. My hus- 
band ran the business and made all the 
flights, too, until I got interested in our 
new twin-engine Piper Apache. 

"Perhaps it's unusual to learn in a 
twin, but I loved the challenge and 
found it absorbing and satisfying. Now 
Joe flics when he’s needed in the field 
and I make the rest of our business trips. 

"A year ago. we traded up to a Piper 
Aztec and on vacation flew it to Europe 
and back. In Sweden the press said I 
was ‘heroic’ but that's nonsense. It was 
great fun. like every other flight. I just 
don’t understand why I waited so long 
to get started." 


MAYOR’S WIFE Jackie Williams, El 

Paso. Texas. “I'm not a particularly 
courageous person but I love to fly and 
1 think other women would enjoy it as 
much if they'd just go ahead and try it 
once. I never gave flying a thought until 
my husband started lessons in a Chero- 
kee during El Paso Aviation Week. For 
his sake I went up for a ride, but I came 
dow n eager to learn. 

"With four children and a round of 
civic and social obligations, early morn- 
ing was my only free time. It was a 
beautiful way to start the day. The 
Cherokee was easy to fly, and such fun! 
Now we rent Cherokees to take quick 
trips we never had time for before. 

"Flying is fascinating and it provides 
unmatched convenience. I think women 
everywhere should try it. whether their 
husbands fly or not. They just don't 
know what fun they're missing.” 



LET'S 


FLY! 


Discover for yourself how much fun 
it is to explore the fascinating realm 
of flight. 

One telephone call to your local 
Piper dealer (listed in the Yellow 
Pages) will schedule you for his 


SPECIAL 


INTRODUCTORY 
FLIGHT LESSON 

you at the controls of a 
easy to fly Piper Cherokee, 
today, or write for Flight 
Facts Kit including new 20-page 
"LET’S FLY” booklet, catalog of 
Piper’s entire line of airplanes and 
other interesting information. Write 
Dept. SI-5. 


PIPER 


Lock Haven, Pa (Main Offices) • Vero Beach, Fla. 



You'll get added 
distance with 
my new 
woods. 

why? 

I've designed my new Woods 
to fit any lie. Whether you’re 
on the tee, on uphill or down- 
hill slopes, in fairway turf, or 
in low or bare spots, you will 
meet the ball with your full 
power, giving you plus yardage 
with new ease of play. 

Take a few practice swings 


with these new 
Woods at your 
w w Prn Shnn. You’ll 
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through the city and catches its lights in 
dark water. To the west in the hills above 
Lake Austin, it is possible to live in 
splendid isolation in homes that ding to 
the cliffs like those of Sausalito or the 
French Riviera and yet be able to drive 
downtown in 15 minutes. The home of 
Artist Fletcher Boone and his wife, Jean, 
a local television personality, is within 
sight of the University Tower and the 
red granite state capilol building, but 
deer have trampled a path across their 
lawn and must be watched for when 
backing the car down the driveway at 
night. 

Fittingly, the two structures that dom- 
inate the city are the University Tower, 
which lights up orange after a Universi- 
ty of Texas victory in a major sport, and 
the capitol. next largest after the Cap- 
itol of the U.S. When the state leg- 
islature is in session every other spring, 
the politicians and the university people 
and some of the businessmen mix with 
descendants of the German settlers at 
the Scholz Garten, an old wooden build- 
ing with tables out back under the oak 
trees. The outdoor beer garden is en- 
closed to the south by a meeting and 
singing hall ( Willkommen Soenger. says 
the sign above the back doorofScholz’s), 
to the cast by a small bowling alley where 
the pins are set by hand and to the west 
by the Scholz building. It is at the out- 
door tables on spring nights while loud- 
speakers bellow music from the branches 
of the oaks — One Life for Ten Is the 
Diesel Driver's Code. He's die Widow- 
maker of the Rood and Why Do / Do 
the Bod Things That / Do? that the lib- 
erals and conservatives of the legislature 
argue their tedious points and the stu- 
dents observe their professors in the act 
of being human. 

Around a single table at the Scholz 
Garten one may find a bewildering as- 
sortment of people: an F.nglishman who 
runs a book store that specializes in 18th- 
century literature, the editor of Texas 
Observer (an independent liberal news- 
paper that is one of Texas’ clearest, if 
not loudest, voices), a Dallas newspa- 
per columnist, a physicist called Dirty 
Tom (“All I want to do is build them 
bombs.” he says), a cowboy, a state sen- 
ator, a painter, a writer, a fellow with a 
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guitar and sandals and Buffalo Bill hair- 
cut. a football coach, a labor lawyer, a 
classicist, a millionaire. And innumera- 
ble girls. The prettiest girls on earth. One 
of them rides to work on her motorcycle 
wearing jeans, sweater and headband. 
“When I get to the office," she says, "off 
come the headband and the jeans. I'm 
wearing a skirt underneath. I take my 
high-heeled shoes out of my purse, and 
I’m a square's supersecretary. I don't 
know what my boss would do if he saw 
me on my motorcycle and found out 
I’m a beatnik." At the Scholz Garten 
are students playing chess. Germans 
shouting songs, politicians scuttling 
around in the power game, a professor 
scratching notes for a book on Ezra 
Pound, some young men putting togeth- 
er a scrapingiy funny satiric magazine 
called THE Austin Iconoclast — an in- 
credibly mingled group, somewhat like a 
displaced-persons camp, some of them 
hating the place and some of them lov- 
ing it but all of them addicted to it. Ow n- 
er Bob Bales has provided nourishment 
for numerous indigent writers. "I'm a 
businessman, but I'm also a citizen," he 
says. "What kind of citizen would I be 
if I helped to make the writers shut up?" 
His attitude is in contrast to that of an 
Austin banker who was asked to con- 
tribute money toward restoring O. Hen- 
ry's old house on East Fifth Street in 
Austin. “I can't help," the banker re- 
plied. "In fact, I do not understand this 
sudden excitement. I knew the man called 
O. Henry — Will Porter, that is — very 
well indeed. Worked with him, in fact. 
He was a very indifferent bookkeeper." 

Austin and the Hill Country still have 
room for the individual. People who are 
viewed with suspicion and fear in the 
conforming, image-coveting, salesman- 
ship city of Dallas. 200 miles to the 
northeast, feel free in Austin. Home to 
Austin is where John Henry Faulk went 
when he was blacklisted by the net- 
works. Since then he has won a S3. 5 mil- 
lion libel suit over the blacklisting and 
is working again in radio. TV and mo- 
tion pictures, but Faulk still maintains 
his Austin home in addition to his West 
Side apartment in Manhattan. Folk Mu- 
sicologist Alan Lomax and Poet Randall 
Jarrell are Scholz Garten veterans, as is 


Congressman and Historian Maury 
Maverick Jr. Novelist Larry McMurtry, 
author of the novel that was made into 
the movie ffiul, comes sliding into the 
Scholz Garten, grinning, wary, with his 
small son by the hand. Photographer 
Russell Lee lives in Austin and recently 
shared his Scholz Garten table with w rit- 
ers Aubrey Goodman and Jay Milner. 
Sam Houston Johnson, brother of the 
President, is an Austin resident. So is a 
man who breaks w ild buffalo for saddle 
riding. 

The Hill Country from the tables at 
the Scholz Garten to the mountains of 
Kerrvillc, from the country store that 
sells jawbreakers in Ding Dong to the 
red-tile roofs of the Spanish huciendas 
in San Antonio — is a country where it is 
still a virtue for a man to own his own 
piece of land and to work it, where there 
is dancing room for the spirit. The puri- 
tans and the thought controllers, who 
rule much of the state and deny Texans 
such freedoms as the right to drink, bet 
on a horse or read an unccnsorcd book, 
do not have much power in the Hill 
Country. The w ide polished sky and the 
awesome land reduce their hysterias to 
absurdities, 

But like most of the places in the U.S. 
that arc wild and free, the Hill Country 
in its present form may be disappearing. 
Because of the popularity of Lyndon 
Johnson, tourists are entering the Hill 
Country, though as yet somewhat timid- 
ly. There are picnic-lunch sacks crum- 
pled on the banks of the Blanco River 
where it rushes, clear over the limestone 
and blue in the channels, near the high 
blue ridges of The Devil's Backbone. 
More dude ranches are opening. Some 
of the working ranchers are selling out 
to syndicates from Dallas and Houston. 
There arc grand plans for resorts- hunt- 
ing and fishing and horseback-riding mo- 
tels with neon signs and leatherette couch- 
es and mustard and catsup in little plas- 
tic boxes and. God knows, maybe even 
Scopitone, which may become known as 
the last defeat of civilized man. But the 
Hill Country has one weapon, perhaps 
an ultimate one, against encroachment, 
and that is the stubbornness and loneli- 
ness of the land itself. It is not the place 
for everybody. tMD 
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Nothing 

can take the press out of Lee Prest slacks. 


Not that it's on his mind right now. And it needn't be. Those Lee- 
Prest Leesures can't help but stay crisp and neat. No matter what you 
put them through. They have a new permanent press. So the crease stays 
in. The wrinkles stay out. Permanently. And that's without ironing. No 
touch-ups, either. They're made from Lee's special blend of 50% polyester 
and 50% combed cotton. For wash and wear. . .with conviction. 

Incidentally, that permanent press is the only change we've made 
in Leesures. They still have that lean, honest look ... smart, tailored fit. 
New Lee-Prest Leesures. Test their permanent press yourself. It isn't 
necessary, but it s a great way to spend an evening. From $5.98 to $7.98. 

LeeraeST Leesures 0 

H. D. U« Co., Inc., Kansas City 41, Mo. 


FAVORITES 
AT INDY: 



A. J. Foyt... Rodger Ward... and friend 


Foyt and Ward will again be riding the "Tiger" for history in the 
Indianapolis 500 this year. Each has won the Memorial Day Classic twice 
before — Foyt in ’61 and '64, Ward in '59 and '62 — and each will be driving 
with motor oil and Special Racing Fuels supplied by Humble to help him 
capture the legendary three-time win. 

Take a tip from the champs and put a Tiger in your tank — with High-energy 
Enco Extra gasoline — at the sign of Happy Motoring ! 


HUMBLE 

OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
© HUMBLE OIL a REFINING CO 


AMERICA S LEADING ENERGY COMPANY . . , MAKERS OF ENCO PRODUCTS 




BASEBALLS WEEK 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

"We don’t want to look like bums in the 
greatest ball park in the world." explained 
Houston (6-1) Manager Lumun Harris as 
the Astros (9-2 under the Dome) extended 
their w in streak to 10 games. Jiin Wynn and 
Bob Aspromontc provided the punch. Dave 
Giusti (see right) and Reliever Claude Ray- 
mond the pitching. Eddie Kasko's two-out. 
two-run double in the ninth beat New York, 
prompting Aspromontc to crack: "Keep 
hitting like that and we’ll have to cut you in 
on the World Series money." Cincinnati 
(6-1 ) finished its best April since 1939 with a 
9-5 record. Tommy Harper (four hits twice) 
forced Chicago Pitcher Ernie Broglio to 
balk him home with the winning run in the 
14th inning. Pete Rose rapped eight straight 
hits. st. LOUIS (5-2) had a simple formu- 
la for beating Pittsburgh. Twice. Bill White 
doubled in the seventh inning and scored 
the decisive run on a single by Phil Gag- 
liano— and both scores were 3-2. A mil- 
walikit (4-3) official. Chairman of the 
Board William Bartholomay. finally saw the 
Braves play at home, but few else did. They 
averaged only 3.204 for six dates. Eddie 
Mathews hit his 450th home run. Tommy 
Davis fractured and dislocated his right an- 
kle (page 30), and that was the toughest 
loss for los angi* li.s (4-3). The Dodgers 
snatched three games from san iranctsco 
(3-3) before Willie McCovey’s pair of hom- 
ers beat L.A. in 10 innings. Matty Alou top- 
pled Philadelphia with a ninth-inning home 
run one night and four RBls the next. "We 
lack the superiority feeling of last year," 
complained Philadelphia (3-4) Manager 
Gene Mauch. The Phillies also lacked pitch- 
ing and fielding. The pitchers gave up 36 


TEAM LEADERS: BATTING 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Runs RBls BA 


LA Parker 12 

Hou Wynn 15 

Cm Harper 16 

Mil Malhews 11 

Chi Santo 13 

StL Flood 13 

SF Mays 15 

Phil Allen 13 

Pitt Schofield 8 

NY Kranepool 10 


Roseboro 10 
Wynn 11 
Robinson 14 
Malhews 13 
Banks 20 
Flood 10 
Mays II 
3 with 10 
Bailey 7 
Kranepool 13 


Parker 344 
Wynn 324 
Robinson .370 
Maye 326 
Banks 361 
Brock 333 
J. Alou 380 
Allen 356 
Virdon 327 
Kranepool .407 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Chi Cater 9 

Del McAulille 14 

Minn Hall 13 

Clev Wagner 12 

NY Tresh 13 

Balt Orsino 13 

LA 5 with 5 

Bos Comgliaro II 

Wash Howard 6 

KC 3 with 5 


Cater 7 

Kalme 10 

Oliva 13 

Colavito 14 

Kubek 10 

Powell 14 

2 with 10 

2 with 13 

Howard 8 

Gentile 8 


Cater 350 

McAuliffe 350 

Allison .417 

Wagner .333 

Richardson .358 
Aparicio .305 

Adcock .357 

Mantilla .390 

Held .333 

Causey .355 


Boxed statistics through Saturday. May I 


runs in the losses. The fielders made 14 er- 
rors. The Phils hit six homers against the 
Giants but still lost 14- 13. Powerless Pitts- 
burgh (1-6) scored only 19 runs and made 
15 errors, ntw york (0-6) edged within 
one strike of becoming a .500 club for the 
first time ever. The strike was hit for a double 
and started the Mels' plunge. Ron Swoboda, 
20. hit his fifth home run. Reliever Ted Aber- 
nathy preserved Larry Jackson's first victory 
for CHICAGO (2-5). and Ernie Banks pushed 
his league-leading RBI total to 22. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

In ii a t timori (5-2) they call Jerry Adair the 
"wall-to-wall carpet.” The second baseman 
secured that distinction when he broke three 
fielding records while the Orioles won three 
of four from New York. Adair erased Bob- 
by Doerr's 1948 Al. record for consecutive 
errorless chances (414). He also surpassed 
both of the late Kenny Hubhs’s major- 
league marks— consecutive errorless chances 
(418) and consecutive errorless games (78). 
Robin Roberts won two games and shut 
out the Yankees. Jimmy Picrsall's heads- 
up base running pepped los angius (4-2). 
Piersall forced Willie Smith at second on an 
attempted sacrifice, but he dashed safely to 
second himself when Detroit left the bag 
unprotected. Jim I regosi then singled Pier- 
sall home with the winning run. min.ni sot a 
(3-3) won with Camilo Pascual (two-hitter 
and a grand-slam home run) and Jim Grant 
(three-hit shutout). The Twins lost with 
Cesar Tovar, whose errors cost them two 
games. Harmon Killebrew received "power 
hitting" instruction from Coach Jim Lemon, 
responded with his first extra-base hit. a 
double, his first home run and then a game- 
winning double against Chicago. Mickey 
Lolich found a penny near home plate and 
won in relief when nt iroit (3-3) scored one 
run in the ninth. "If we needed five runs I'd 
have found a nickel," he said. Hank Aguirre 
(three-hit shutout) won his third game, to 
go 115 days ahead of his 1964 pace. After 
10 tries CHICAGO (3-2) finally received a com- 
plete game as John Bu/hardl defeated Bos- 
ton. Joe Horlen followed with another ninc- 
inning job and beat Minnesota. Second 
Baseman Don Buford (10 for 20) jumped 
his average from .160 to .311. Chuck Hinton 
helped clivtland (3-3) beat Washington 
with a couple of home runs, then helped the 
Senators when he caught a foul pop outside 
first, hesitated and permitted Eddie Brink- 
man to score the winning run. boston (2-3) 
swept a doublchcadcr from Detroit as rook- 
ie Catcher Mike Ryan hit two home runs. 
nfw vork (2-3) lost Roger Maris for 
three weeks with an injury. Jim Bouton and 


by MARK MULVOY 


Al Downing were rapped by Baltimore, but 
Whitcy Ford won another. Washington 
(3-4) Manager Gil Flodges received an 
anonymous one-word telegram reading: 
faith. The Senators then won two from 
Cleveland. "The way we’ve been going I'll 
have to start playing the mule." shrugged 
Kansas city (1-4) Owner Charles O. Finley. 
Ken Harrclson was the most successful A’s 
player. He stayed aboard the mule Charlie 
O during a wild ride in Yankee Stadium. 

PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

1)av i giusti expected to pitch this season 
for the Houston Astros' farm team in Okla- 
homa City. "I took a temporary apartment 
in Houston and didn't bother to get a tele- 
phone." he admits. Giusti, 25, ordered the 
phone last week after complete-game wins 
over Pittsburgh and Chicago hiked his sea- 
son’s record to 4-0. "It’s still loo early to 
tell." he claims. "I just hope I have arrived 
and that my success is not because of the 
Dome." An off-season high school science 
teacher who holds a degree from Syracuse 
University, Giusti won three games under 
the Dome after his first win, in relief in 
Philadelphia, started Houston’s streak. He 
beat Pittsburgh in relief to earn a starting as- 
signment and now is Manager Luman Har- 
ris' top pitcher. In 23*/v innings Dave al- 
lowed 12 hits, two earned runs and one 
walk. He struck out 15 and had an 0.78 
earned-run average. "My fast ball is the 
pitch," says Giusti, who also throws a 
changc-of-pacc palm ball in addition to a 
curve and a slider, "I used to throw the fast 
ball too hard, with too much effort— and I 
was real wild. Now I throw it naturally, and 
I’m not afraid to use it in any situation." 



DAVE GIUSTI PACED HOUSTON 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 


FOR 

THE RECORD 


'HHhIS IhII 


"ii l- 1 1 PH • comeback, gathered momentum as 


nccc five out of scven^posclble lilies. Japan took the 

ROD LAVER easily beat Pancho (ionralex 6 >. <• I 

K&u&EE&Sxt 

•first ict because of a pulled muscle. 

The longest college tennis winning streak T? con- 

"VKi 

SSSSS* 

I D ROBERTS of Trin.dad^was voted the ouistand- 









kSS“‘ 5S 

plW'utr games. 



Mr.. Marj Kern,\ WII RIV \N < 5 Rl R>,. R„ n T„r- 

MKSAR ( 100 to H>, ridden b> Duncan Keith, won 

lliiiilll 



Brandeis University 
.> Norwteh batters ... 

Kf^ 7.. darkness at A V Mar- 
| den walked sis men. 

1 gave up sin hits, struck 

fsSj curl 2<> in the tirst nmc 

innings and 12 of the 
I '^j / . Iasi 15 batters he faced. 


«on f" J sAs 


HIRED: DAN SPIKA. 14. assistant Minnesota 
basketball coach, as head coach at North Texas 

HIRED: TRANK TRUITT, freshman basketball 

. :;.m , 

[■sss&w 


soccer LIVERPOOL won the English Soccer Cup 

{^^r-’^^sussss 


i^zse^Jsr&^E. 

r„-r^^r.r'^s: s ' oM ' ,mR ‘ h - 

RETIRED: NORMAN W. STRANGE. presi- 

!^S2gas^ 

st,;s 

'stTv 


RETIRI D I I OJOIINSON. ( 



eek later ai the 


l •' ,/ i L anauiun enampion 
Z&fcs'! M ships in Edmonton. 

Alta. She took the solo. 
w' hg ure * and overall 
titles with 242.7 points. 


JOE LA MOTTA. ihe 


table tennis— CHUANG TSE.TUNG. a 24- 


62 J»I 65 -rt > ,, 76 03 
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19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


NEW LOOK 

Sirs: 

Thank you for Barbara La Fontaine's 
story, '’He’s Just Got Thut Look" (April 26). 
At last we can see Sonny Liston as a per- 
son capable of hav ing feelings and display- 
ing emotions. Your discerning article cer- 
tainly is a departure from the image so com- 
monly put forth by the majority of the press. 

ILL. Siegel 

Peabody, Mass. 

Sirs: 

Three well-deserved cheers for a magnifi- 
cent article on Sonny Liston. Sure, everyone 
knows Sonny has faults, which arc hidden in 
this heart-warming story, but let's face it, 
who doesn't? Win or lose. Sonny Liston is 
still the true heavyweight champ in my book. 

Tony Lacouaccio 

Montreal 

Sirs: 

I'm 14 years old. and I think people my 
age need a champion we respect, Before this 
article I could not respect Sonny Liston, be- 
cause l thought he was a drunk and a per- 
son who had no respect for the law. After 
reading this article I realise what kind of a 
person he really is, and 1 do respect him. 

Jim Warren 

South San Francisco 
Sirs: 

I would like to thank SI and Barbara La 
Fontaine for bringing to light the true nature 
of a misrepresented and misinterpreted man. 

Bob Spitlfr 

Bowling Green, Ohio 

THE HOMES OF THE BRAVES 

Sirs: 

Thank you for your moving article on the 
“passing" of our Milwaukee Braves ( Leave 
Vs Eddie Mattress, April 26). The wistful look 
on the face of the old lady who has been at- 
tending Opening Day games of the Brewers 
and the Braves in Milwaukee for 50 years 
reflects the feelings of all of us diehard Brave 
fans. That face mirrored the many pleasant 
memories of happier years and the fond 
hope that someone will come to Milwaukee's 
rescue in this outrageous situation before it 
is too late. 

Jan T. Sciioller 

Kenosha, Wis. 

Sirs: 

Thirteen years ago I was a young fan of 
the Boston Braves. When they left town my 
heart went to Milwaukee with them. There 
could never be another Spahn. and even Ted 
Williams could not match the potential of 
a young third baseman named Mathews. 


Now once again the Braves arc packing. Mr. 
McHalc's decision to move his traveling road 
show has done what 12 years of absence 
could not do: the Braves arc no longer my 
team and baseball is no longer my sport. 
Mr. Perini had a legitimate reason to move 
in 1953. Boston could not support two 
teams, and the Braves were clearly the one 
to go. However the situation in Milwaukee 
is different. The fact that a team has a couple 
of poor years at the gate is not reason enough 
to move, especially in view of last year's 
rejuvenation. 

Someday the glamor will wear off in At- 
lanta. The team will drop in the standings, 
and the fans will stay home. I don’t know 
what Mr. Mcllale will do then. For the 
first time since they left they are not even 
welcome back in Boston. 

Steve Adelson 

Philadelphia 

Sirs: 

Why is everyone feeling so sorry for Mil- 
waukee? The Braves have played there for 
only 1 2 years. They played in Boston for over 
75 years, and when they decided to move to 
Milwaukee hardly a word was spoken in 
protest. But now Milwaukee is screaming 
foul because the Braves have decided to 
move again. It is really only poetic justice; 
they should not have had the Braves in the 
first place. 

However, neither the Boston Brave fans 
nor the Milwaukee Brave fans should be 
pitied as much as the Atlanta fans. Atlanta 
has gotten hold of the most cruel, heartless, 
money-mad and. now, the most hated team 
in baseball— a team that will move, disre- 
garding all its loyal fans, as soon as the 
attendance falls below one million. 

It will be the Atlanta Braves in 1966, but 
will it be the same in 1976? I doubt it. 

Steve Flynn 

Boston 

Sirs: 

For in good time all things will come to 
all people. That has been the ruling thought 
for many years in the minds of many people 
in Atlanta. Lver since the '30s. Atlanta has 
been looking toward the major leagues. We 
have had a hand in producing some of ils 
most outstanding players— including Eddie 
Mathews. Probably the Atlanta franchise 
has been the most successful operation in 
baseball, not only in the minors but the 
majors as well. In the days when the old 
Southern League was Class A A. Atlanta sup- 
ported itself as well as the rest of the teams. 

In losing seasons, faithful Atlanta fans 
have turned out in better numbers than 
those in many of the major league cities — 
many of them walking two miles to the ball 


park. This I know, because they passed me 
as I headed for the same destination. 

Heaven knows we have had some frustrat- 
ing experiences here in Atlanta, too. I or 
years there has been an attempt to erect a 
stadium to house baseball properly, finally 
Mayor Ivan Allen came along. Not only 
that, we were also handicapped by the race 
issue. Strangely enough, this was not really 
so much the sin of Atlanta as it was of the 
small county people. I can remember a good 
Negro player who had to be placed with 
Jacksonville, because of provincial minds, 
when the Braves had a former working 
agreement with Atlanta. That was a burden 
we were forced to live with and outlive. Had 
it not been for this the Braves might never 
have visited Milwaukee — even temporarily, 
In the days when Eddie Mathews played 
with Atlanta we were only 300,<XK) in popu- 
lation, but our attendance record proved 
big league caliber. Seven thousand to 10.000 
per game was great attendance in any league. 
Now Eddie is coming home and bringing 
his friends with him. We are grateful, hum- 
bly so. We've waited 20 years. 

George Graham 

Athens, Ga. 

FOOD FOR THOUGHT 

Sirs: 

My thanks to Franklin Russell for his 
line article on cod Ashing in Newfoundland 
( A Cold Dawn Run from H 'it less Bin to 
Erewhon , April 26). It brings back fond 
memories to me and to. I'm sure, anyone else 
who knows the thrill of heading down the 
bay, out into open waters to our favorite 
fishing spot. There is nothing quite like 
“boiling the pot" in a motorboat and sitting 
down to a Iced of cod’s heads, tongues and 
the rest. 

The sad part of it is that — once more — 
the ugly head of automation reaches out to 
gobble up the last remains of our heritage. 
Our Canadian government allows foreign 
trawlers from across the ocean, with their 
floating factories, to invade our waters, and 
with their equipment they arc putting the 
independent fisherman of Newfoundland 
out of business. 

The day will soon be gone when, in the 
still of the early morning, the sounds of the 
one-cylinder motorboats can be heard head- 
ing out of the bay. So once again, Mr. Rus- 
sell. “thanks for the memories." 

Art Green 

Toronto, Ont. 

SLIPPERY ISSUE 

Sirs: 

We were grateful to see that you have giv- 
en the pollution, by acid mine drainage, of 
Slippery Rock Creek nationwide attention 
continued 
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19TM HOLE continued 

(Scorecard, April 5). bul we regret that this 
is necessary. 

No God-fearing man in this area has given 
up the fight, however, and letters by the 
thousands are being piled up on the desks 
of our state senators and representatives de- 
manding support of House Bill 585. which 
is designed to strengthen the hand of the 
State Sanitary Water Board in dealing with 
all forms of water pollution. 

The head of the Pennsylvania Sanitary 
Water Board, who pleaded inability to pre- 
vent the "death" of Slippery Rock Creek as 
a trout stream— because his hands were tied 
by the inadequacy of the laws— is now fight- 
ing the very bill that would give him the 
necessary legal recourse to do his job. 

It is through the efforts of such fine pub- 
lications as Sports Illustrate that the 
plight of our streams has been brought into 
national focus, and we hope that our com- 
bined efforts may result in the eternal pro- 
tection of our heritage. 

William I. Mathi-ws 

Slippery Rock, Pa. 

POINTERS 

Sirs: 

Your baseball statistics (April 19) arc cer- 
tainly more significant measures of a player's 
value than the standard statistics of batting 
averages, RBIs, home runs, stolen bases, etc. 
However, even further improvement is pos- 
sible. Under a system which I have devel- 
oped, all phases of offensive baseball can be 
combined into one statistic. This overall fig- 
ure is possible since the offensive game has 
essentially three components— getting on 
base, advancing runners to scoring position 
and scoring runners. 

In this system, points arc awarded for suc- 
cesses in each of these phases of the game 
and the total divided by the number of at 
bats. As a simple example, a batter would 
get three points for singling in a runner from 
second and then later stealing second base. 
He would also get three points for hitting a 
home run with the bases empty since, as in 
the first example, he got on base, advanced 
a runner (himself) to scoring position and 
scored a runner (again himself). 

Several advantages of the system are read- 
ily apparent: 

1 ) Hits with men on base arc scored more 
highly than hits made with the bases empty. 

2) A walk, under certain circumstances, is 
worth just as much as a base hit and can 
be so rewarded. 

3) Perhaps the most important advantage 
is that every ballplayer can be compared 
with every other ballplayer. This system pro- 
vides a common denominator by which such 
diverse phases of the game as base stealing 
and home run hitting can be included in the 
evaluation of a player's performance. 

William A. Brvant 

Murrysville, Pa. 
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YESTERDAY 


A Little Game That Turned 
TV Loose on Sports 

by LEONARD KOPPETT 


A little over a quarter of a century 
ago, on Wednesday, May 17, 1939, 
one of the least-noticed sports events of 
its time turned out to be a milestone in 
sports history. Some might argue that 
what it foreshadowed was more like a 
millstone. That day the second game of 
a baseball doubleheader between Prince- 
ton and Columbia at Columbia's Baker 
Field became the first sports event to be 
publicly televised. 

Neither sports nor television has ever 
recovered. Within a year a dozen other 
types of contests had made their debut 
on the little screen. Within 10 years 
sports events were the backbone of tele- 
vision programming. Within 20 years 
any major sports promotion without 
some fundamental involvement with 
television income was unthinkable. 

And yet at the time it seemed only a 
casual stunt, like television itself. About 
two weeks before, the first real telecast 
in the U.S. had taken place. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt attended the 
opening of the New York World's Fair 
("‘Building the World of Tomorrow"), 
and the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany carried the ceremonies over its ex- 
perimental station W2XBS. That pro- 
gram cost nearly SI 00.000 to produce. 

There were fewer than 400 television 
sets in the New York area capable of 
picking up such a program. They had 
five-, nine- and 12-inch reflecting screens, 
and the cheapest set cost about S600. 
A few wealthy individuals perhaps had 
home sets, but most of those in existence 
were in the possession of people with 
some related professional interest — ad- 
vertising agency executives, engineers 
and broadcasting industry personnel. 

In those days a Columbia-Princeton 
game still had a certain amount of pres- 
tige, at least as far as newspapers were 
concerned. They were playing in the 
Eastern Intercollegiate League, and al- 
though the tcim Ivy League was just 
coming into use. the social status it im- 
plied was well understood. 


Only a few dozen spectators showed 
up at Baker Field for the doubleheader 
with Princeton, even though it was a 
bright, sunny Wednesday right at the 
end of the semester. They found a better 
show than they expected. To the left of 
home plate, just 19 feet from the plate 
and back from the third-base line, a 12- 
foot-high platform had been erected. On 
the wooden platform 16 busy men, two 
card tables and a strange rectangular 
box on a tripod were crowded together. 

The box was an iconoscope camera 
of primitive design. Cables ran from the 
camera and other equipment to a large 
vanlike truck parked nearby, a truck 
that is a commonplace sight today but 
seemed surrealistic then. From the truck 
wires were strung to the top of a flag- 
pole. where a mysterious set of rods con- 
stituted the antenna. From the antenna 
the picture was to be transmitted to re- 
ceiving equipment on the 85th floor of 
the Empire State Building, about nine 
miles away as the microwave flies. From 
there it would be retransmitted to what- 
ever sets could receive it. 

All through the first game, which 
Princeton won 8-6. the spectators and 
many of the players paid more attention 
to the setting up of this futuristic equip- 
ment than to the action on the field. 
Between games the program started in 
appallingly prophetic fashion: pregame 
interviews on camera of Andy Coaklcy. 
the Columbia coach, and Bill Clarke, 
the Princeton coach. Bill Stern was the 
commentator. 

When it came time to start the second 
game, the director, Burke Crotty, ac- 
tually had to wave the players to their 
positions so that they would be on the 
field when the camera panned the play- 
ing area for the first time. 

That, however, was about all the 
camera could do. Once the game began, 
little could be seen but the pitcher or 
the batter, and only one at a time, be- 
cause the camera couldn't focus on 
both. Its range could take in about 50 
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New "SNAP-IN" bottom adjusts 
for any depth container 

At Marine Dealers Everywhere 
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(FREE July and August), ride Horseback. 
Waterski, swim in a large. Heated Glassed- 
in pool, or fish 'n cruise Manitowish Waters' 
famous "Chain Of Lakes." The accommoda- 
tions are the finest, The food, it's "out of 
this world." 

BY NIGHT 

Deer park Lodge is gay and carefree, you 
can "live it up." Enjoy Cocktails, dancing, 
planned entertainment that's varied each 
evening. At 10:30. enjoy a fabulous Butter 
Snack. Then sleep as you've never slept 
before in Wisconsin's newest, smartest resort 
accommodations . . . Deer park's beautiful 
Beach Villa. 
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The iron curtain 
isn’t soundproot. 


And so the truth is broadcast, 
through the air, where it can’t 
be stopped by walls and guards, 
up to 18 hours a day to millions 
of people in the closed countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


Will you help the truth get 
through? Whatever you can give 
will mean a great deal to a great 
many people behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Send your contribution to: 


First TV Game 

feet of playing area. None of the actual 
fielding plays could be shown. 

"We were dunces, but in that one 
game we learned a complete lesson on 
how not to televise a sports event,” says 
Bill Stern today. "For one thing, we 
learned that you cannot televise a base- 
ball game with one camera we couldn't 
follow the flight of the ball and. of 
course, there was no such thing as a 
close-up of the baiter's box. 

"We pleaded with the umps to be 
more emphatic with their calls and we 
actually prayed that all the batters would 
strike out, because that was the one thing 
the camera could record. Also. I was 
talking radio and made the classic mis- 
take of describing action that viewers 
couldn't see on their screens.” Stern, of 
course, was working without a monitor, 
looking at the actual scene with no accu- 
rate way of knowing what portion of it 
was being included on the telecast. 

At Radio City, in the NBC studios, 
10 men sat in a darkened room and 
watched the action on their 716-by-IO- 
inch screen. They were NBC executives 
and a few newspapermen. The reactions 
were wildly irrelevant: "Where are the 
peanuts, the pop, the scorecards, the 
hot dogs and the mustard pot?" one 
reporter wrote. "You're still better off 
paying your coin for a bleacher seat be- 
cause at the park you run a 100-to-l 
chance of getting a new baseball in your 
lap.” wrote another. 

One critic, missing the frame of mind 
of his future countrymen by the widest 
margin, declared: "Televiewers become 
impatient and restless because they know 
from the telltale brilliancy of the screen 
that 'Somewhere in this favored land 
the sun is shining bright.’ ” 

The game Columbia and Princeton 
played that day was scheduled to be a 
seven-inning game, as all EIL double- 
headers were at the time. By losing the 
first game Columbia faced the necessity 
of winning the second to stay alive in 
the pennant race. Hector Dowd, a jun- 
ior. pitched for Columbia against Dan 
Carmichael. They battled right through 
seven innings, with the score I I, through 
the eighth and the ninth. In the 10th Car- 
michael himself singled and eventually 
came around with the run that meant a 
2-1 victory. 

The whole game, extra innings and 
all, consumed two hours and 19 minutes 
of air time (ah, happy days!) and cost 
NBC about S3, 000. end 
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STBAIO^ 

WHISK** 


Get the Birdie every time! 


Amaze the gallery with long ones and short ones. All you do 
is putt Old Crow before them. For this is the Bird that's always 
on the fairway. Never in the rough. Any wonder it's America's 
Number 1 favorite.Those who know, drink OLD CROW 


Famous, Smooth, Mellow 


OLD CROW 






FREE1 "MIXING MAGIC" BOOKLET. Dozens of recipes, serving suggestions and party ideas, all colorfully 
illustrated. Send to Old Crow, Box 166 K, Wall St Station, New York, N.Y. 10005. 



Chesterfield Peop le: 

They like a mild smoke, but just 
don’t like filters. (How about you?) 



Dale McRoberts, Sr. is a building security guard in California Tami Apt operates an art gallery in New York 



Chesterfield People smoke satisfied. Do you? Floyd Cummins is a commercial fisherman in Washington 


If you like a mild smoke, but don't like filters— try today's Chesterfield King. Vintage tobaccos— 
grown mild, aged mild, blended mild. Made to taste even milder through longer length. They satisf y! 

CHESTERFIELD KING tastes great... tastes mild! 





